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j Papp _ HIS Chesterfield cigarette does more 
___| than please the taste. It gives smok- 
| ers a new kind of cigarette enjoy- 
j “ } s . 
—~=-—~-- ment, the one thing they’ve always 
wished for in a cigarette. 


Chesterfields let you know you’re smoking 
—they go straight to your smoke-spot—they 
satisfy. 

It’s because of the blend—an exactly pro- 
portioned blend of the finest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos. And the formula for this: 
blend is the manufacturer’s secret. It cannot 
be copied—or even closely imitated. 


Today—ask your dealer for “those ciga- 


rettes that satisfy.” 
oLeggelta Myers Jobacco Cr. 


NOTE—Chesterfield’s moisture- 
proof package keeps them firm 
and fresh, whatever the weather. 
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HAWK HUNTING WITH A DECOY OWL 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE SWIFT HARRIERS OF THE AIR AS THEY SWOOP DOWN 


AND STRIKE WITH CUNNING VINDICTIVENESS“AT THEIR !AGE OLD ENEMY 


T is possible that the shootjng of 
hawks and crows would not appeal to 
many people, but it does offer chances, 

for several months of each year, of be- 
ing out with a gun when the game sea- 
gon is closed, and affords many oppor- 
tunities for observing birds near at hand 
that would not be seen ordinarily, ex- 
cept at quite a distance. On a good 
day, when condi- 
tions are favorable, 
hundreds of small 
birds are continu- 
ally passing, and 
many stop to look 
at the stuffed owl 
which is used as a 
decoy, and hop 
about in the near- 
‘by trees, each in its 
own language 
showing disap- 
proval of the owl. 
As birds ranging in 
size from .a Bald 
eagle to a Hum- 
ming bird have 
_come to the decoy, 
it can easily be 
seen what a great 
variety is presented 
to anyone who 
loves to study birds 
-close at hand. 

For a number of 
years I have lived 
in the, midst of a 
large tract of land 
eceontrolled 
by a shooting club 
and which is quite 
heavily stocked 
with game birds. Each fall the hawks, 
on their migration, as they pass, over, 
take quite a toll and draw the wrath 
of the game-keepers upon them. For 
years the only way the keepers had of 
shooting the hawks was to walk about 
and accidently jump one off its kill, 
or to get a chance shot while hunting, 
as they flew about. Four or five years 
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ago we were told to set up a stuffed 
owl and see what would happen. A 
very ingenious owl with mechanical 
head and wings was then offered for 
sale in New York, so one of these 
was tried, and the question of get- 
ting hawks to come within gun shot was 
solved. For some reason owls are heart- 
ily hated by most birds. When one is 





Marsh hawk or harrier coming to a live great horned owl 


spied it usually means that he is in 
for a pretty disagreeable time. 

During August only an occasional 
hawk is seen, but, as the nights grow 
colder and the migration time ap- 
proaches, more hawks are travelling 
about. From early in September until 
November great flights of them occur 
whenever the conditions are suitable. 
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To have a heavy flight, it is necessary, 
where I live, to have a real change of 
weather. If in the latter part of Sep- 
tember we have a good storm followed 
by a cold night and the next morning 
a fairly strong wind from the northwest, 
we always have a big flight. One year 
we did have a large flight of Sharp- 
shinned hawks when the wind was from 
the east, but nearly 
all these birds were 
at a great height, 
and possibly had 
different conditions 
at the level at 
which they were 
flying. 


OR several 
years I had 
shot hawks 

with the others, 
and then I thought 
I. would like to get 
-some pictures of 
them as they were 
attacking the owl, 
so I traded in sev- 
eral old cameras 
for one more suited 
to this work. My 
first attempt 
proved to be one 
of the most thrill- 
ing -experiences I 
had. I had set up 
my owl not far 
from the house to 
see if I could get 
some crow pictures. 
The woods where I 
“set up” were on 
the line of flight from a crow roost to 
the salt water, where each morning they 
would fly to their feeding grounds on 
the mud flats and marshes. The. owl 
had not been in position more than a 
few minutes when a crow spied it and 
called. In a moment the air was full of 
them, cawing and flying around abou 

I should judge there were about fif 
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Duck hawk about to strike. This is the Perigrine Falcon used in olden times by the 
nobility for hunting 


crows and the noise they made was deaf- 
ening. 

Suddenly above the racket could be 
heard four shrill “ke-e-e’s” and a big 
Red-shouldered hawk sailed up and 
struck the owl, knocking feathers from 
its head. A second hawk, evidently its 
mate, sailed up and joined in the at- 
tack. First one, then the other, would 
squeal and strike, and all the time the 
crows were circling about and cawing 
for dear life. The owl finally received 
a blow from one hawk which bent its 
head ovér at right angles, and the other 
hawk on its next attack knocked the 
head completely off, leaving only a wood- 
en peg upon which the head had been 
fastened. Even with the owl headless 
the hawks kept up the attack, until I 
was afraid they would completely spoil 
it, so I came out of my blind and scared 
them off. I put the decoy up a good 
many times that winter, and always the 
same pair of Red-shoulders came and 
attacked it, so it received a fearful pun- 
ishing from them. Sometimes his whole 
head would: be knocked off; at other 
times it would be his back that suf- 
fered, but glue and tacks fixed him up, 
though he was left rather ragged in 
appearance. 

A Rough-legged hawk was reported to 
me one day to be hunting over certain 
fields, so I set up my owl and camera. 
A string was attached to the trigger of 
the camera, as it was covered over with 
bushes. I sat in the blind, smoking 
and enjoying the view which looked over 
the woods and ocean, the string in my 
hand, and a gun within reach for any 
chance rarity that might come. For 
about half an hour I sat there with- 
out seeing a thing, except a Blue jay 
which came and scolded from a nearby 
tree. Suddenly a shadow flashed over 
me and, on looking up, I saw a large 


Goshawk. I had only to give the string 
in my hand a pull and I would have 
had a picture of a Goshawk within two 
feet of the owl with wings outstretched 
and feet extended ready to strike, but 
I completely forgot that I had any cam- 
era with me, I was so keen to kill it, 
so I reached for my gun and shot it. I 
have only one excuse to offer and that 
is that I had missed three Goshawks 
during that same week and was too 
anxious to get a good specimen for my 
collection which only lacked one. Thus 
I lost a wonderful chance to take what 
would have been an interesting picture. 


ip 
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moment the air was full of crow 
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A NE morning I went to a blind on 
O a hilltop between two small patches 
of woods for a chance shot at a 
Goshawk that had been seen there the 
day before. It was still dark when I 
arrived, and I. laid my gun in the blind 
and went to the tree to get the decoy up 
in position. To do this I had a long 
pole upon the top of which the owl was. 
fitted, so all I had to do was to stand 
the pole against the tree. This morn- 
ing, instead of doing as I usually did, I 
thought I would tie the pole to the tree, 
which was -really unnecessary. While. 
I stood there tying the string I instinct- 
ively felt that there was something 
about and glanced up. To my amaze- 
ment there was the Goshawk, though it. 
was not yet daybreak, close to the owl. 
I was now in a bad predicament, as my 
gun was thirty or forty feet from me, 
but, choosing a time when the hawk 
was farthest from the woods on one of 
his circles, I ran to my gun and got a 
long shot at it as it was going into the 
woods, but missed. Without doubt this. 
Goshawk must have been sitting in a 
tree not far away and had seen the owl 
suddenly appear, for it was too dark 
for it to have been flying about. 
Early in March one year I was taking: 
a walk along the Palisades not far from 
Englewood, N. J., and saw what I 
thought was a pair of Duck hawks fly 
off’ the cliff and sail out over the Hud- 
son River which was far below. Going 
back home for my camera and owl, I 
soon returned and followed a path along 
the top of the Palisades to the place 
where I had seen the birds fly. I had 
only just reached the spot and was stand- 
ing there looking for a suitable place 
to put up the owl and blind, when I 
heard a call. and up sailed an old male 
Duck hawk and perched on a chimney 
rock less than twenty feet from me. 
For at least two minutes, possibly more, 
he sat there looking from side to side, 


Ss, cawing and flying around the owl 
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up and down, and apparently did not 
see me at all, though I was standing up 
in plain sight. He at last flew away, 
so I got a makeshift blind made and 
put the owl up on a short pole that hap- 
pened to be lying near by. 

Aside from a few crows which did 
not like the looks of my blind, nothing 
showed up for about three quarters of 
an hour. I then heard the beat of wings. 
and a large female Duck hawk flashed 
by the decoy. Time after time she came 
in and struck, but her mate kept at a 
safe distance all the time. The female 
had a queer lot of calls; her most com- 
mon one was a “kw-e-e-t” usually given 
three times, the last time somewhat 
shriller. Another call she gave sounded 
more like the noise an old barn-yard hen 
makes when well pleased about some- 
thing; a rather plaintive, drawn out 
“kur-r-r-rie.” At other times she called 
like a Cooper’s hawk, only the cackle 


Live great-horned owl watching a sharp- 
shinned hawk 
was shfiller. These calls were given 
while sitting on some rock or old dead 
tree, and the cackle only given when 
flying about. Time after time she flew 
within twenty feet of me and it was a 
beautiful sight to see her turn and 


twist, sometimes with her great yellow 
feet extended in a position to strike. 


HAD one very interesting day when, 
after having had poor success at one 
blind, I moved a mile or so along the 

Palisades to where I knew another pair 
of Duck hawks had their nest on a ledge 
of the cliff below. It was entirely open 
at this point, as there was nothing with 
which to build a blind, so I just sat by 
some big rocks and put the owl on a 
short stick about twenty feet away. I 
was in full view, with my camera on my 
knees, when: the female squealed and 
darted at the decoy. For at least twen- 
ty minutes she kept up the attack and 
apparently did not mind me at all, 
though I was changing plates and mov- 
ing a good deal. When at last I stopped, 
owing to people coming along, the owl 
was pretty well torn up. Once when the 
hawk struck, she carried away in her 
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A red-shouldered hawk 


feet a piece of coon’ skin that I had 
pasted on the owl’s head in place of 
the feathers that had been torn off in 
previous fights and making a large 
circle, she then charged in again. As 
she struck she released the skin which 
fell near the owl so that I was able to 
pick it up for future use. 

Without exception the Duck hawks 
are the swiftest and most graceful of 
any of the hawks that I have seen come 
to the owl and their appearance when 
flying shows that they have great 
strength. This, with their markings, 
makes them the handsomest hawk of 
any that we see in this country. Cir- 
cling about, just previous to an attack, 
they keep up a continuous cackling, stop- 
ping only when they swoop and, with a 
loud swish of their wings, strike the 
owl with their feet. I saw one hawk 
shoot down from about a three hundred 


Duck hawk in the act of striking. 

has swooped and is turning up — 
The great speed and quick turn is indi- 
cated by the spread of wings and tail 
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feet height, strike, shoot up away from 
thé owl about two hundred feet, with 
wings outstretched and tail fanned out, 
then, as her great momentum ceased she 
turned over in the air and shot down 
at the owl and struck once again. The 
male Duck hawks very seldom come to 
the attack, but keep in the vicinity and 
seem to be afraid to come too close even 
when some one is near their nest. Oc- 
casionally they do strike, but not often, 
and it is another case of the female of 
the species being more savage than the 
male. 

The Marsh hawk or Harrier as it is 
often called, is one of the shyest hawks, 
but is quite inquisitive. Floating around 
and about the open fields and marshes, 
they sometimes stop to flap their wings 
over some patch of bushes, trying to 
drive out mice or small birds, and then 
float on till they sight the owl, when 
they quickly make for it; Most hawks 


: + s * poe ae 
The red-shoulder has just struck and the 
back of the stuffed owl’s head can be 

seen falling 


that I have watched, when they see the 
owl, act as if they get their eyes fo- 
cused on it and do not see anything else. 
The Marsh hawks, however, are more 
like crows, as they are continually on 
the lookout for danger, so a hunter or 
photographer must be well concealed. 
Usually they come close to the owl once 
or twice, then go on about their hunt- 
ing and I have never had one strike, 
though I have heard of their doing so. 
These hawks are considered by the au- 
thorities to be on the border line of be- 
ing beneficial and some think they 
should be left alone, but when they run 
across a well stocked game preserve on 
their wanderings, they appear to for- 
get their real diet, of mice and such 
things, and do as much damage as the 
hawks which are acknowledged “kill- 
ers. 

The little Sharp-shinned hawk is one 
of the worst offenders that we have, but, 
owing to its small size, it confines its 
murderous acts to small song birds and 
only occasionally kills game birds. He 
will dart about and squeal and try to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4382) 
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The cooking outfit 


_ Silently gliding along picturesque shores 


Handy bags for provisions 


FRESH WATER CANOE CRUISING 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INLAND WATER CANOE TRIP IN WHICH OBSERVATIONS ARE 
MADE ON WHAT TO TAKE ALONG AS WELL AS ON WHAT IS BETTER LEFT AT HOME 


HERE are two kinds of canoe 
T cruises, both of them splendid out- 

door recreations. First, the lake 
and river cruise in the open canoe, with 
the paddle as motive power, and, sec- 
ond, the decked sailing canoe, where the 
paddle is of secondary importance and a 
pair of bat wing sails eats up the miles 
of distance between you and your desti- 
nation. Both are fine sport, and both 
constitute the easiest form of travel in 
the open. Do not take along the sails 
unless you are going to have plenty of 
use for them, as they are heavy and 
much in the way in stowing duffle; and, 
do not take an ounce more weight, in 
any case, than is positively necessary. 

I would set a limit of fifty pounds 
of belongings to every one on the trip. 
Even if there are only trifling portages, 
such as lifting over down trees, around 
obstructions on the banks or over dam 
sites too much duffle becomes a burden, 
and when afloat its weight brings the 
canoe dangerously low down in the water 
and puts a lot of work in paddling on 
the voyager’s shoulders. The same canoe 
that will fly along like a fairy when 
properly loaded will act like a sub- 
merged turtle when a wee bit overloaded. 
And it is so easy to take too much! One 
of my first canoe trips was nearly spoilt 
by just this duffle 
trouble. We both 
swore ourselves 
black in the face 
that not a pound ex- 
tra would be taken, 
but this is what we 
actually did take: 
For guns we took 
the shotguns, as a 
matter of course, 
and, as if that was 
not enough, the rifles 
(in case any long 
range shots might 
offer) and then piled 
on that a revolver 
each (for snakes and 
turtles) ammuni- 
tion in generous 
quantities for the 
three—let’s see, that 
makes 26 Ibs. of ex- 
tra, useless weight, 
not counting the 
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shotguns, which are doubtful commodi- 
ties on a summer trip and apt to get 
you into trouble with game wardens, 
as snipe are the only game birds shoot- 
able in September when we went. Then, 
as we might have a few miles of sail- 
ing, we took along the sail—25 lbs. more, 
mostly in the way, and only used ionce, for 
we had head winds on all the other open 
stretches. Then we took along a sack 
of potatoes when we knew well we would 
pass lots of farms, another useless 20 
Ibs. of weight—the wonder to me is that 
she floated at all when we set forth! 
As it was she had just three inches of 
freeboard and was as logy as a water- 
soaked tree-trunk. Well, we had a strong 
northwest wind to face the first thing, 
five miles of it. Did we hoist the sails 
and tack? We tried it, but were so 
heavily loaded that we made as much 
leeway as headway and finally ended by 
paddling the whole distance, arriving by 
nightfall where we had allowed but three 
hours on the schedule. All the blankets, 
and duffle were soaking wet from water 
shipped aboard off whitecaps, and we 
were half the night drying them out so 
we could get off to sleep. 

Our first portage was a hummer! 
Only around a dam, maybe one-eighth 
of a mile, but it took five trips to do it 


Off for a fairy trip through Nature's lanes of travel 


—firearms, bedding, grub, cook outfit,. 
tent and sails (now soaking wet and all 
weighing twice what they would dry). 
Again tribulation camped on our trail 
when we struck long reaches of shallow 
water. She drew so much that we both 
had to get out and wade, towing her 
up-stream. The end of the second day 
saw eleven miles of progress and 150 
miles to go. On the third day we passed 
under a railroad bridge, went into camp 
and shipped back home by express sails, 
guns, ammunition, spuds, etc., and kept 
only the fishing tackle, tent, bedding and 
cook outfit with a few provisions. Then 
we made easy progress, but our bad start 
cost us two days fishing at the lake we 
were headed for. 

This little sketch of how not to do 
it brings to mind several points taught 
us by hard experience. In the first place 
everything in a canoe that water can 
hurt must go in a waterproof duffle bag, 
either side-opening or end-opening. For 
clothing, blankets, tent, etc., the 11x 22 
inches brown waterproof, end-opening 
duffle bag, costing a dollar, is the thing. 
It will take folded blankets, tents, etc., 
easily and they can be pulled oyt with- 
out trouble. For food, the side opening 
bag 8x22 inches, with rows of pockets 
inside is best. When you go ashore for 
the night encamp- 
ment, drive in two- 
upright stakes to 
windward of your 
cook fire and hang 
up this bag by the 
grommet holes in the 
lip put there for that 
purpose. All your 
main food sacks are 
in plain sight, in 
rows along the bot- 
tom of the kitchen 
bag, where each can 
be chucked back as 
used, and in the 
pockets are smal! 
bags of salt, tea, 
baking powder, soup 
powders, etc., while 
the knives, forks, 
spoons, chain pot- 
hooks and the like- 
are handy in the top 
pockets. This duffie- 
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The delectable meat 


bag has a stout maple rod sewed into 
one lip, and, to fasten it up’ you roll the 
other lip around this rod until the bag 
is rolled tight and then secure with 
rope around the bag or a pair of schoo! 
book straps. As they are rather ex- 
pensive ($3.00) to buy I will give you 
here the way to make them yourself. 
Get a yard of ten-ounce brown par- 
affined duck canvas at a ship chan- 
dler’s or awning maker’s. It costs 
forty cents a yard and comes 28 inches 
wide. Cut off a six-inch strip along one 
edge, and out of this strip make two 
circular ends for your bag, 8 inches in 
diameter. Get a %-inch maple dowel 
from a hardware store and cut it 22 
inches long. Sew a hem along both lips 
of your bag and slip the rod into one 
lip and secure by sewing over the end of 
the hem. Now sew the circular ends 
half around to the ends of your bag and 
fill in the rest of the space with a khaki 
end cloth, as shown in the pattern, fin- 
ishing the whole thing with an edging of 
gray tape. Sew inside two khaki strips, 
8 inches wide by 30 inches long to make 
two rows of three pockets each. Each 
pocket will take ten inches of your cloth, 
the back of the pocket being the wall 
of the bag. Put two school straps around 
the bag, about a foot apart and join 
with a strap riveted around each of 
the two straps to make a carrying han- 
dle, or, just get a ten cent shawl-strap 
at the five-and-ten-cent store and use it 
in lieu of the school ‘book straps. Total 
cost; canvas, 40 cents; khaki, 20 cents; 
straps, 10 cents; all together, 70 cents. 
One bag will hold all the food four 
men will need on a week’s canoe trip 
and keep it dry and 
handy to use. For 
food sacks the stand- 
ard sack for bulk 
is 8 inches diameter 
by 10 inches depth 
and they cost fifteen 
cents each. To make 
them yourself, get 
from a sporting 
goods store two 
yards of paraffined 
muslin, cut out 8- 
inch round bottoms, 
and 10x24-inch 
sides, sewing the 
sides around the bot- 
toms and turning in- 
side oyt. It can all 
be done on a domes- 
tic sewing machine 
using a heavy nee- 
dle and No. 40 cot- 
ton. Finish the food 
sacks with a foot of 


Threading narrow water courses 


white tape sewed up near the top of 
the bag for a tie string. You will also 
need three plain rectangular 4x 9-inch 
bags, and four’ small 8x6-inch bags 
of the same paraffined muslin. To make 
paraffined muslin yourself, buy the or- 
dinary unbleached muslin and steep 
in a mixture of a pint of turpentine with 
two bricks of paraffine dissolved in it. 
It will not dissolve cold but if your 
tin can of turpentine is warmed in a 
kettle of hot water it will dissolve the 
paraffine readily. Hang the muslin out 
to dry after soaking in the solution. 

The large food bags are to be marked 
Rice, Flour, Sugar, Oatmeal; the 9x4 
inches Corn Meal, Prunes, Coffee, Pan- 
cake Flour; and the small 3x6 inches 
Tea, Cocoa, Salt, Raisins. Milk goes in 
its own cans of evaporated cream; eggs 
in a 3x5-inch tin can with friction top 
(holds 14 fresh eggs broken into it); 
potatoes and onions in an ordinary mus- 
lin flour sack, meat, bacon, butter, etc., 
in 8-inch friction top tin cans costing 
25 cents each, two will be plenty. All 
these provision bags except the spud 
sack will go in the side opening grub 
bag, will weigh all told for a week’s 
cruise about thirty pounds and make 
about 150 pounds of cooked food. Rain 
and spray, upsets and hard knocks will 
make no difference to the grub pile; it is 
the only way to stow. and carry food 
in a canoe. 


HE cook kit to be taken along may 
be any of the well known outfits, 
such as the nesting aluminum set 


‘for four, the Forester, Stopple, etc., or 


it may be a plain set of nesting tin pails 


A well chosen camp site adds much to the enjoyment of the trip 
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for 50 cents, three of them, one inside the 
other, a couple of fry pans and some 
7x2-inch tin mixing and baking pans. 
Each man has/his individual table set, 
of knife fork and spoon, cup and nine- 
inch tin or aluminum plate, and you 
will want a wire grate and a folding 
reflector baker or an aluminum one with 
cover, on which a fire can be built like a 
Dutch oven. The wire grate should have 
a cloth bag to pack it in as it gets very 
sooty and will soon get the rest ofthe 
things in the canoe dirty if stowed un- 
covered. 

For a tent there are several special 
canoe types on the market, the Hudson 
Bay, Canoe Tent, and Forester being 
three types that have made good on 
long canoe trips where each night a new 
camp is made. You want something 
quickly and easily put up, with few pegs 
and few poles. Canoe cruise regulations 
call for a heavy meal at breakfast, an 
all-day paddle with a bite of lunch eaten 
in the canoe at mid-day, and a rousing 
feed at night. One usually looks out 
for a good site and a spring along about 
four o’clock, as camping and cooking 
after dark is a nuisance and takes away 
the pleasure of the cruise. Wherefore 
you want a tent that can be quickly put 
up almost anywhere. The Hudson’s Bay 
tent calls for a handy tree and a pair 
of shears (for it is too ntuch to ask to 
expect two trees to grow just the right 
distance apart with a level bit of ground 
in between them). The Canoe tent needs 
one short pole and two long rear stakes, 
and the Forester three ten-foot saplings. 
These are easy to find in any thicket 
along a lake or stream bank. All three 
tents take eight to 
ten short pegs and 
are put up in ten to 
fifteen minutes’ time. 
Never pitch on a 
sloping ground site 
unless the slope runs 
from head to foot of 
the tent; a side slope 
is very uncomfort- 
able to sleep on, and 
the man farthest up- 
hill will be continu- 
ally rolling down on 
the others in his 
sleep. One of the 
party puts up the 
tent, while the oth- 
ers get night wood, 
water for the cookee, 
and browse for the 
tent’ bottoms. 

The man elected 

(CONTINUED ON 

PAGE 433) 
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Bont Fist-EVERY 
ONE BETTER and BeTTER. 


We Follow the King Party Through | 
the Final West Coast Trails of Its 
Remarkable Expedition, and Bring 
Sharply at Alligator Bay. 
First View of a Large Rookery. 
The Sinister Barriers of the Jun- 
gle. Where the Tarpon Are at 
Strange Night Camps 
in the “Stay Out” Country. A 
View of Old Fort Harrell. 


Up 


Their Best. 


T was really an old map, an 
| ancient and honorable map, 

a map that had been handed 
down from one generation of 
Chokoloskee traders and hunt- 
ers to another, that whetted 
Mr. King’s appetite for a visit 
to Old Fort Harrell. 

He had seen it on the crude 
counter in Smallwood’s store 
as that angular monarch of the 
shell-mound island told of the 
glory that was once Florida’s. 
This “Old Jeff Davis” map as 
it is called, has great historic 
interest as we have intimated, 
it being one of the first and 
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perhaps 

only in- 

timate 

study of a 

primitive 

country. 

A.A.Hum- 

phries, of 

the U. S. 
Engineers, had put 
this invaluable infor- 
mation on paper, and 
there, in an obscure 
corner, was a cross- 
mark that stood for 
the famous fort where 
brave men had stood 
guard through long 
and lonely vigils that 
the Seminoles might 
understand they could 
never have their own 
unchallenged 
way again. And now 
that the _ travelers 
were actually on the 
ground, after a pictur- 
esque jaunt up Sweet- 
water River, there 
was little to see save 
the solitude of ham- 
mocks and marshy 
ground stretching 
away into misty per- 
spective, and ridges of 
rotted wood where 
once had been fortifi- 
cations. They stood as a mute testimony to 
the ravaging work of time which brings 
all of man’s creations at last to dust. 

There were tracks of deer, of the small 
red Florida breed and indications that 
mother and doe had pattered along un- 
der the damp leaves of a friendly ham- 
mock, on their way to the prairies, but 
actual sight of them was not gained, to 
Hendry’s disappointment. 

White, red and black bays were every- 
where in evidence and multitudes of birds 
along the narrow river. Snake-birds, 
Louisiana blues, wood ibis and ducks, 
until it seemed cruel to even blaze away 
at them with rifle or shot-gun. Of mal- 
lards there were enough to satisfy the 


most impatient duck hunter. At every 
muck hole they hovered in colorful, flut- 
tering groups, unafraid, even at the near 
approach of the party. 

“It is too late to even attempt mak- 
ing the boats before nightfall,” said Mr. 
King, “we will proceed down stream un- 
til sunset and then select a likely camp- 
ing site. It is difficult enough to navi- 
gate these rivers in broad daylight. I 
have no wish to tackle them after dark.” 

Hendry, John Jr. and the two stran- 
gers were for pushing right ahead, as 
they descended the Sweetwater, but Mr. 
King was unbending and finally they 
stopped at a little point where the stream 
was some twenty feet wide and the thick 
hammock could be cut away with com- 
parative ease, when all five swung their 
machetes and hatchets. 

“The birds seem to like this place of 
ours,” exclaimed John, as he stood with 
his father at the extremity of the point. 
“there must be a dozen varieties and 
hundreds winged over the bays as we 
approached. Do you suppose it’s a nest- 
ing place?” 

For answer, Mr. King led John down 
to the water’s edge and pointed to the 
tangled snarl of mangrove and bay roots. 

“There,” said he, “is the answer to 
your question; Hendry will soon be bait- 
gathering, if I am not very much mis- 
taken.” 

Falling to his hands and knees, the boy 
scooped into the shallow water. 

“Alive with crawfish!” was his excla- 
mation, “I never saw so many in all 
my life. The water and roots are swarm- 
ing with them. So this is what attracts 
the birds?” 

“They are very fond of this delicious 
relish,” his father smiled, “and Sweet- 
water River seems to grow them as large 
as plump shrimp. Look Son, up and 
down stream, as far as you can see, it 
is one living mass of crawfish. Some- 
thing in the rock formation of the soil 
and the bed of the river here have made 
it a natural breeding ground.” 

John was fascinated by the sight and 
nets were made, with which Hendry and 
the lad dipped up enough for the next 
day’s fishing. This operation was ac- 
complished in a surprisingly short time. 
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HILE the camp fire was being 
lighted under the bays, there was 

a sudden whirr of great wings 

and a big blue heron swooped down, al- 
most on top of the busy campers. That 
very tree was obviously its roosting place 
and it did not intend to allow mere man 
and a wreath of smoke to interfere with 
its accustomed habits. It was such a 
gorgeous specimen that John shot it and 
later on prepared it for his specimen box. 

This incident was enlivened by one 
even more significant at dawn, after all 
hands had spent a rather restless night. 
Despite the nets, mosquitoes and crawl- 
ing things of all kinds managed to keep 
the party hustling. 

Hendry was scouting back in the ham- 
mock, when he called to the others to 
come quickly. They discovered him bend- 
ing over a pitiful white object in the 
brush. It was a bird of large size. 

“Egret—lady egret,” the guide grunt- 
ed, “somebody shoot wing—see?” and he 
held up a limp mass of dirt-soiled feath- 
ers. 

Mr. King spent a half hour examin- 
ing the beautiful specimen and they later 
put it to death, that its suffering might 
be over. The wing had been shattered 
by buck-shot! 

Little was said at the time, but John 
and his father exchanged glances and 
their thoughts turned back to those 
posted streams, beyond whose blockade 
of fallen trees no stranger was supposed 
to go. 

Down the Sweetwater they cruised, 
immediately after breakfast and upon 
entering Chevelier Bay decided to work 
in and out through the maze of small 
wooded islands, keeping always to the 
eastward. The silence was what im- 
pressed them most—that strange, un- 
canny silence, and the solitude of mile 
after mile of luxuriantly foliaged water- 
ways. The water was too shallow, for 
the most part, to do any fishing, for they 
poled the small boats between mainland 
and fringes of bay hammocks, where 
there was barely enough, at this tide, to 


make progress possible. 
“T feel like another Robinson Cruse,” 
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John exclaimed to his father, as herons 
darted up from the projecting stumps 
and ’gators slid off into murky pools, 
“You'd scarcely think that man had ever 
traversed these waters before.” 

“You may safely put yourself down 
as a juvenile Henry M. Stanley, of this 
part of Florida,” his father retorted 
“even the Indians, I fancy,,do not take 
the trouble to rummage around here and 
I am fairly certain that the Watsons, 
in their most active days, never went so 
far from the easier, beaten canoe trails. 
But tomorrow, Son, we shall know the 
real truth about our Chokoloskee 
rumors.” 

“What do you mean?” the boy de- 
manded, looking up quickly. 

“Be patient. . . . you will see.” 

It was four of the clock P. M. when 
they poled over to where the larger boats 
had been left. 

En route, Hendry and John had been 
unable to resist the temptation of in- 
numerable oyster reefs and bars and, 
for their part, they were content to make 
a supper entirely of splendid, big bi- 
valves, roasted until the muddy shells 
yawned. 


HE camp managed to have a laugh 
at Mr. King’s expense and it came 
about in this way: After the oth- 

ers had retired, the “Big Chief” went 
out on the deck of the Mae for a last 
smoke. The air was heavy with the 
perfume of orchids and flowering shrubs. 
Countless birds along shore, which at 
one point was not more than fifty feet 
distant, had finally composed themselves 
and had left the serenading to giant 
frogs, the croaking ’gators and other 
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sleepless vigils of the / 
shore and hammock »® Wa 
which make the tropic * +~ ' 
night so musical. , 
There was no moon. A 
single lantern, suspended 
astern, provided the one 
spark of life in all this vast 
expanse of night and wilder- 
ness. 
Over in the direction of 
the nearest bay and man- 
grove hammock, the quick 
eyes of the surveyor-sports- 
man detected a glint of light. 
It flashed, it glowed, it 
seemed to blink at him with 
Sinister intent. But of 
greater moment was the un- 
deniable fact that it was ap- 
proaching—coming nearer 
every second, as he watched. | ° 
For fully five breathless 
minutes Mr. King did not ' 
move. His gaze was concen- t 
trated on that infinitesimal 
glow across the still waters of Chevelier 
Bay. Now it could not be more than ten 
yards distant, and steadily shortening 
the span between: boat and mainland. 
Thoughts crowded in upon the man on 
deck; they had been absent from the 
Mae for two days, both Shark River and 
Chokoloskee sent envoys up to Chevelier, 
even the Indians were there with a pur- 
pose, and visitors were never welcome! 
Every soul on board could be murdered 
and the boats rot. down to the water’s 
edge up that far West Coast water path, 
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without the facts becoming known. 

Tip-toeing down to Hendry, he awak- 
ened the guide and together they re- 
turned to the deck, with their rifles. By 
this time, the gleaming dot of light was 
searcely ten feet from the stern of the 
Mae. 

“Maybe ’gator,” whispered Hendry. 

Mr. King aimed his rifle. 

“Who is it—halt!” he cried. 

But just then the guide broke into a 
hearty laugh, which brought the others 
pell mell out on deck. With that, Hen- 
dry reached alongside with one of the 
poles. There was a metallic clink as he 
deposited something at Mr. King’s feet. 

“An old meat tin!” was his abashed 
exclamation. 

It was then that the good-natured 
cimpers engaged in a fusilade of banter. 

“Nothing like a night watchman on 
_ the job,” John grinned, “just suppose 
that awful thing had climbed aboard and 
bitten one of us.” 

“The incident is of scientific value at 
any rate,” his father parried, “it shows 
that there is practically no variation of 
water up in the bay, yet there is four 
feet-of tide in the ocean, outside, and 
six inches in Chevelier as it works up 
Chatham Bend River. That milk or 
meat tin was thrown overboard by me 
at this place exactly two days ago, and 
here it is. But go back to bed you 
minstrel troupers. If a boa constrictor 
clambers aboard some night I will not 
fire a shot.” 


EFORE the sun was up an hour, 

they were all out on the open bay, 

trolling for tarpon. Hendry had 
agreed that there were fine ones in Chev- 
elier at this likely and somewhat deeper 
spot. Their two new-found companions 
tried it alone, in their own dory, while 
Hendry and John used the motor boat. 
Mr. King was less interested in fishing 
than in a further study of soil and vege- 
tation. 

The results were less gratifying to 
the original party than might have been 
desired. For Roy and the red-bearded 
stranger, after a fight that lasted over 
on hour, finally landed a magnificent tar- 
pon. Hendry and John caught nothing. 
The guide claims to this day that it was 
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The zookery in Alligator Bay. A very rare photograph 


fate and the boomerang effects of lend- 
ing one’s favorite “lucky” line to “poor 
white trash.” Roy had borrowed Hen- 
dry’s pet outfit—and that was what hurt 
the most. 

Mr. King called them in at eleven and 
stores were put in the small boats again 
for another run down the bay. It will 
be noted that on these expeditions the 
strangers were invariably urged to come 
along. Mr. King, while he was begin- 
ning to trust the newcomers was un- 
willing to leave them alone on the Mae. 
Why tempt fate? 

They followed the west bank of the 
bay, passing through several little ih- 
lets, straits and channels between the 
many islands, and at the expiration of 
an heur, had come to the southernmost 
end of Chevelier. Here a channel led 
further southward between stately lines 
of bay and mangrove, over which masses 
of morning’ glory vine were draped. It 
was a rarely beautiful stretch of narrow 
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passage that suddenly opened upon a 
little fairyland bay, with water some 
four feet deep and crystal clear. 

This place was a natural playground 
and ‘feeding rendezvous for ducks and 
coots. As the boats glided out of the 
passage and into the open area their 
occupants made no attempt to conceal 
their surprise. Hundreds of ducks were 
either waddling along the marshy shores 
or resting upon the cool, shaded breast 
of what seemed to be a baby Chevelier 
Bay. Before his father could check him, 
for Mr. King had reasons of his own for 
not wanting. to shoot, John had blazed 
away with a shot gun, and the lagoon 
echoed to a thousand thundering rever- 
berations. 

“Poor shot,” the boy growled, as Hen- 
dry shrugged his shoulders, “not a single 
kill and only one duck that felt the force 
of my argument, I’ll get that beauty or 
know the reason why.” 

His father was with him in the glade 
boat and he poled rapidly across the 
tranquil waters in the direction of shore, 
where, in a patch of lilies and grass, a 
fluttering object was discernable. This 
had unexpected results. The moment the 
pole and the skiff struck the shallower 
water, there was a vigorous commotion 
on all sides. 

“Alligators!” was John’s shout. 

“Their holes and nest-mounds must be 
in this vicinity,” said his father, “guess 
you’d better give up the duck-hunt. The 
bird is doubtless inside one of those ugly 
fellows by this time in any event. This 
is no place for us or for a light glade 
skiff.” 

No less than thirty ’gators of all sizes 
were counted and Mr, King managed to 
kill one with a well-aimed rifle shot. The 
specimen was four feet long and Hendry 
skinned it on shore, with all hands watch- 
ing those nimble, experienced fingers of 
his. (The mounted alligator brought 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 422) 
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Fresh meat in camp means that outdoor appetites will at last be wholly satisfied. 
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CLEARING UP STREAM POLLUTION 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE HON. GEORGE D. PRATT AT A RECENT 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF, FISHERIES AT NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


sé HEN I received a letter from 
the president of this associa- 

.tion asking me if I would de- 

liver an address at this annual conven- 
tion, I cast about in my mind for a sub- 
ject particularly appropriate for a meet- 
ing of the National Association of Fish- 
eries Commissioners. There are, -of 
course, many phases of the work of the 
Conservation Commission that are of in- 
terest to an organization of this sort, but 
it has seemed to me that the one of most 
transcendent importance to the fisheries 
interests, upon which we are now en- 
gaged in New York State, is that of the 
gradual elimination of stream pollution. 
“I might readily consume the entire 
time allotted to me with a discussion of 


the extent of pollution in New York . 


State, and might without exaggeration 
indulge in oratorical flights of any ex- 
tent regarding the evils that are only 
too apparent upon practically every wa- 
tershed. Such a _ philippic, however, 
would never get us anywhere. Indeed, 
I am inclined to believe that the various 
efforts to improve stream conditions in 
various parts of the country have too 
often been mere flashes in the pan, be- 
cause whatever energy has been expended 
has been consumed in deploring the sit- 
uation without corresponding construc- 
tive action. Certainly I do not need to 
tell the National Association of Fish- 
eries Commissioners what a tremendous 
handicap stream pollution is to their 
work, and how important it is that some 
effective steps be taken immediately to 
check. its increase, and to set the tide 
running gradually in the opposite di- 
rection, 


“Many difficulties stand in the way of 
substantial results. We must not forget 
that the highly complicated industrial 
fabric of this country, and particularly 
of such great manufacturing states as 
New York, has been a matter of steady 
development for the last hundred years. 
Industry is the very life of the State, 
and whatever we do to eliminate pollu- 
tion must be done with full recognition 
of this fact. Accordingly, we must not 
start out upon any campaign to tear 
down. 

“The growth of industries has been 
determined very largely by the water 
courses. This is true because the larger 
streams provide transportation for manu- 
factured products, while others, some- 
times even the smallest, provide power 
for running the factories. This has con- 
centrated the industries upon the water 
courses, and it has been most natural 
that in the absence of regulation to the 
contrary, they should utilize those courses 
for disposing of their waste product. 
The rights of industries to utilize wa- 
ter eourses for transportation and for 
power are unquestionable, and very justly 
so. But it has been maintained by some 
that they have an equal right to dispose 
of their waste material through the same 


channels. This is an argument, how- 
ever, which is entirely erroneous, because, 
while it is true that by utilization of 
the stream for transportation and power, 
the rights of individuals and of the gen- 
eral public are in no way infringed, 
pollution frequently works very serious 
injury upon all those people upon the 
stream below, and also upon the general 
public. Sometimes this injury is very pos- 
itive, direct, and tangible, as when chem- 
ical substances render the water unfit 
for use in boilers or actually attack the 
hulls of vessels. The water in streams is 
frequently made harmful to live stock, 
and sometimes even fatal to it. We all 
know; however, that, from the stand- 


A quiet*country stream 


point of municipal water supply, pollu- 
tion of the stream from above is of quite 
secondary importance. We may take our 
water supply even a short distance be- 
low the outfall of a city sewage system, 
as many municipalities do, filter it, ster- 
ilize it with liquid chlorine, and quite 
comfortably dismiss it from our minds 
as entirely innocuous. I think you will 
agree with me that it is sometimes well 
that we can so dismiss it. 


“The fish, however, have no such easy 
time of it. Pollution kills them outright, 
or it drives them away, or it spreads a 
deposit of poisonous or other injurious 
substances over their spawning beds until 
reproduction is checked or entirely pre- 
vented. In very many cases it destroys 
the small aquatic organisms upon which 
the fish feed, which is only another way 
of destroying the fish themselves. Great 
stretches of our waters have thus been 


« fish therein.’ 
i that no sewage or substance injurious to 


transferred into actual biological deserts, 
with the process still going on almost 
unabated. In some instances fish living 
in polluted water become so impregnated 
with the polluting substances that they 
are unfit for food, and therefore useless. 
It is with the effect of pollution upon fish 
life, and with methods of eliminating it 
from the waters, that we are chiefly in- 
terested here. I shall accordingly con- 
fine myself to a discussion of how we are 
attacking the problem in New York State. 

“The New York State law provides 
that ‘No dyestuffs, coal tar, refuse from 
a gas house, cheese factory, creamery, 
condensery, or canning factory, sawdust, 
shavings, tanbark, lime or other deleteri- 
ous or poisonous substance shall be 
thrown or allowed to run into any wa- 
ter, either private or public, in quanti- 
ties injurious to fish life inhabiting the 
same, or injurious to the propagation of 
Another section provides 


oyster culture or fish shall be placed or 
allowed to run into the waters of the 
marine district. The administration of 
this law is in the hands of the Conser- 


vation Commission. 


“Until recently we have felt in the of- 
fice of the commission that this law was 
very inadequate, and. that it permitted 
us to take action only in the grossest 
cases, where fish were visibly killed. In 
those cases our method has been to make 
a@ minnow test, by placing minnows in 
a wire basket both above and below the 
point of pollution. If the minnows be- 


jlow were killed in a short time, usually 


a matter of minutes, while those above 
continued to live indefinitely, we took 
this evidence into court and obtained a 
conviction and a fine. This method left 
the great majority of cases of pollution 
entirely untouched, and the fines really 
profited us nothing. The action was 
chiefly that of penalizing those who were 
so unfortunate as to have their results 
become spectacular, while others whose 
injury to streams was as bad or worse, 
though unproved, went unscathed. Such 
action was not progressive. I, there- 
fore, decided that what we needed was 
a strong, constructive, vigorous campaign 
to clear up stream pollution, rather than 
to penalize a few of the offenders. 

“The first requisite seemed to be that 
of getting preliminary control of the sit- 
uation. We needed to study the funda- 
mentals of the problem as a basis for 
rational action. Because of the’ scientific 
difficulties that beset us, I felt that I 
was particularly fortunate in being able 
to secure the services of Prof. Henry B. 
Ward, head of the Department of Zo- 
ology of the University of Illinois, whose 
attainments are so well known to you 
all. Professor Ward himself was in 
rather a dubious frame of mind, when he 
arrived after our preliminary arrange- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 447) 
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HOW TO IMPROVE IN BAIT CASTING 


PASSING ALONG SOME INFORMATION OF PRACTICAL VALUE TO THE BEGINNER 
AND TO THE MAN WHO HAS BEGUN BUT FINDS THAT HE BEGAN WRONG 


HAVE done so much bait casting and 

read so many articles on the sport 

that there are times when I almost 
feel sure that every fisherman is efficient 
in this line. At times I almost begin 
to think that another article on the 
whys and wherefores of this especially 
attractive and effective method of lur- 
ing game fish would be superfluous. 
Then when I arrive at the point where 
I am nearly sure that the foregoing is 
a fact, something happens and when I 
recover from the hypnotic state that I 
fall into, I discover that I have added 
a new member to the crowd who spurn 
all baits other than artificial ones. Yes, 
I return from a trip after bass and as 
I lay a couple of good ones on the grass 
where the live bait fisherman can see 
them without straining his eyesight, he 
gets interested and so do I. 

If there is anything good in the sport- 
ing line, it surely should be passed along. 
Bait casting is one of the 
good things. “Smiling 
Bill” Vogt passed it to me, 
and to the day when I 
make my last cast, there 
will remain in my being 
a great kindness for the 
chap who put me next to 
the sport wherein the 
short rod takes an equal 
rank with the firearms in 
the sportsman’s cabinet 
and in his estimation. 

What “Smiling Bill” 
passed to me, I in my turn 
have passed to many -oth- 
ers. And when you ini- 
tiate a fellow into the 
mysteries of bait casting, 
and do it correctly, you 
are in duty bound to ex- 
act some sort of a promise 
that he will always put 
back the little fish, be sat- 
isfied to take home but a small string, 
and also impress upon his mind that 
he must do his share towards helping 
to keep the fishing good by planting fish 
for future sport. 

This article is intended for the begin- 

. ner or for the person whe has already 

begun but finds that he began wrong. 
There may be some who consider them- 
selves nearing the expert line that might 
pick up a scrap of information from 
this article. If this does not prove to 
be correct, there is much pleasure to 
be derived from constructive criticism 
backed up with evidence. At any rate, 
I am going to talk to the beginner and 
with the memory always in mind of what 
puzzled me when I made a start at 
fasting, I will do my level best to start 
the new man right. 

If you are an absolute stranger to 
the art, your very first question will be: 
“Why take up casting, anyway?” And 
I will answer that the average fishing 
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trip is a pretty slow time. Waiting, 
waiting, waiting for a bite. And the bite 
you get is very liable to be given you 
by a helgramite you have let loose in 
the boat. You get sunburned. You get 
cramped. You get sore. You get a 
fish once in a while perhaps, if one takes 
a notion to start out and hunt for your 
bait. 

Now, bait casting is not a waiting 
game if you play it right. Instead of 
dozing away in an anchored boat, you 
would be accurately shooting your art- 
ificial lure into every spot where a bass 
might be lurking. You would enjoy 
just being able to drop the bait where 
you wished it to go. And best of all, 
you would.be hunting for the fish, not 
waiting for him to come to you. 

Furthermore, the stringing of night- 
crawlers, and hooking of frogs, dobsons 
and crickets would be a thing of the 
past, for nothing but artificial bait should 


. 


Shooting his artificial lure to every spot where bass might be lurking 


be used. Your rod inea bag, and a tin 
box containing your reel and lures make 
up all the baggage you have to carry. 
And if you are at all familiar with 
the habits of bass, no still fisherman 
need worry you as to results. If you 
get at all proficient in handling your 
artificial lures, no live bait will take any 
more or larger fish than the wooden baits 
will, in the same waters of course. — 

Just to work up your enthusiasm a 
little bit, I will state that down here 
in the eastern part of Connecticut the 
bass are not so numerous that you can 
catch them in any old way at any old 
time. If you bring in four or five bass 
and amongst them have a three pounder, 
we consider that you have done very 
well; and you have. 

In one of the numerous lakes where 
all kinds of fishing is done and done 
every day, I skipped over and tried my 
hand with the wooden minnow. I left 
the lake just ninety minutes after arriv- 


ing there. I fished about forty-five min- 
utes, and being alone, had to row my 


-boat and cast as best I could. Numbers. 


of fishermen had been there all day and 
the largest bass I saw them have was 
a two-pounder that I weighed for them. 
My short stay netted me four bass and 
they weighed as follows: 2%, 2%, 3% 
and a full 5-pounder to close the score. 
A total weight of 13% pounds for the 
four bass. A still fisherman would never 
have secured those four fish from. that 
lake in so short a time if he spent a 
dozen seasons there. The reason why is 
obvious. Those four fish or any other four 
fish like them were not all in one spot. 
They were widely scattered and in the 
short time I was on the lake, I covered 
twice as much water as those who had 
been there all day. 

One word more before I start on the 
outfit and how to use it; for I want you 
to be really sincere and a true con- 

vert. If you fish in water 
that has never had any 
bait casting done in it— 
and there are many such 
places still—you are dead 
sure of lots of sport. Don’t 
let anybody make you be- 
lieve that bass in such and 
such a lake won’t touch 
artificial lures. If there are 
any bass in a lake or river 
and you handle the art- 
ificial bait skillfully, you 
will get all that you or 
any other sportsman are 
entitled to. There are off 
days, of course, but there 
are on days, too, and 
plenty of them. Now let’s 
get busy. 


HE first thing you 
need is a casting rod. 
Any kind of rod will 
not do. If I were arguing with skilled 
bait casters, I might go into details about 
why you should get a rod of certain 
length and quality, but I am talking 
to beginners now; so I advise you to get 
a split bamboo, two piece rod of five and 
one-half feet in length. You can do no 
better than place your order for a good 
No. 4 Casting Rod, which will cost 
you about $6.00. For a reel get a quad- 
ruple, multiplying bait casting. Now you 
cannot walk into a store and buy any 
reel that is a quadruple multiplying 
and do casting—that is, real casting. 
You have got to have one of the better 
grade, costing from 6 to 25 dollars. You 
cannot cast with any kind of line that 
you happen to get hold of. No matter 
how excellent the balance of your outfit 
may be, if your line is not adapted to bait 
casting, you won’t cast worth mention- 
ing. Get 100 yards of No. 4 Square 
Braid. After you have worn this line 
out, for your next one, get the same 
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it be a No. 5 size. 

Now for the lures. You want three 
baits to start with. Two underwater 
minnows so as to have one left if you 
are unfortunate and lose one. One sur- 
face lure for shallow water and where 
snags are plentiful. Regardless of what 
you may believe as to the proper color 
of lures, get the brightest you can 
find. I myself doubt very much if color 
has much to do with strikes. The secret 
of strikes lies not in the color but in 
the action. Bass don’t bite artificial 
lures that are quiet. If you want a good 
selection, in fact, one that no other 
limited one can surpass, get the follow- 
ing: Surface Lure, White Body with Blue 
Snout, Nickel Collar. Underwater Lures: 
Minnow, No. “0,” White Body, Red and 
Green Spots and No. 101, Rainbow. 
Both of these underwaters should be 
equipped with three treble hooks and two 
spinners. 

The above three minnows—you need 
but two—will get the bass if anything 
will. It may happen that you would 
like a weedless lure to use in places where 
grass, lily pads, brush, etc., are very 
thick. The best thing in this line for 
you to get is one of the struggling 
mouse lures. This bait casts beautifully 
and is the nearest to being weedless of 
anything I have ever handled that would 
catch fish. You will miss many strikes 
on this lure but there is the satisfaction 
of knowing that without it, you would 
not be able to successfully cast into the 
weeds at all. Get the Red Head-White 
Body combination. State “Weedless” 
when you order so as to get the double 
hooks and not treble. 

Now cut out a piece of wood about 
2% inches long and % of an inch in 
diameter. In one end fasten a small 
screw eye, in the other end insert suf- 
ficient lead to make the block equal the 
weight of one of your underwater min- 
nows, This block will be your practicing 
weight. Now we will find out how to 
do the trick. 


brand, but let 


ET out your rod, reel—on which you 
have carefully wound your new 
line—and the home-made casting 
weight. Rub a little oil on the rod slide- 
joint before inserting it into the ferrule 
and thus insure easy dismounting. See 
that reel seat and guides are in a straight 
line from butt to tip to permit free run- 
ning of the line. Put on the reel as 
follows: Turn rod so reel seat is up. 
Attach reel with handle to the right 
when butt of rod points towards you. 
Run your line from reel to first guide 
and see that it passes directly to the 
guide from the reel spool without chafing 
on the reel. Thread the line through 
the balance of the guides and then attach 
your practice weight to the end of the 
line. Walk out on your lawn where 
you have a good clear space around you 
and above you as well. You will need 
plenty of room to start with, as it is a 
rather uncertain thing to know just 
where a beginner’s cast is going to land. 
Lay your hat or some other like ob- 
ject on the grass about thirty feet from 
where you intend to stand when you 
cast. This will serve for your target. 
Face the target. Have your right foot 
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Guide the line onto the spool as evenly as possible 


slightly advanced. Grasp your rod, with 
the reel on top, in the right hand hav- 
ing all of your fingers underneath the 
grip but the thumb is to be on top. 
Grasp the rod butt close enough to the 
reel so that the ball of the thumb will 
rest on the spooled line on the reel. Re- 
move the click so that the line will be 
free to run out easily if not checked 
by thumb pressure. 

Now let out enough line so that the 
weight will dangle about four or five 
inches from the rod tip. Extend the 
arm straight out, pointing the rod at 
the target on the grass. As you stretch 
out your arm, turn the wrist anti-clock- 
wise until the reel spool is vertical. This 
movement will bring the reel handle on 
top and allows the spool to rest on the 
end bearing at the click-end where it 
will revolve the easiest. 

Bring the rod straight back over the 
right shoulder until it forms an angle 
of about forty-five degrees with the 
ground in back. Let it rest a moment 


until the weight stops swinging. Your 
right hand will be up near your right 
ear. Keep your eyes on the target all 
of the time. Now with increasing speed, 
bring the rod straight forward over the 
shoulder in a direct line with the target 
and yourself. Keep your thumb pressed 
down hard on the spooled line to prevent 
any line running out until the rod, in its 
forward movement, is about vertical. 
Then release the thumb pressure and the 
weight will shoot out. Don’t stop the 
swing of the rod but keep it swinging 
until it is pointing a little bit above 
parallel to the ground in front. 

Keep the thumb just touching lightly 
on the line so as to offer a slight fric- 
tion and prevent the reel from over- 
running and causing a backlash. Just 
before the weight hits the ground, press 
the thumb down hard on the spool and 
stop the line from running out any 
further. 

You have made your first cast. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 426) 


There 


Let the ball of the thumb rest on the spooled line on the reel 
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JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS, 
FATHER OF THE GRAYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


HE estuary known as Spring Garden 
was a convenient and popular re- 
sort for bathing, fishing and boating 

for the people, old and young, of Balti- 
more. It was of an irregular, oblong 
form, and about two miles wide, when I 
was a lad, but has since steadily de- 
creased in volume and attractiveness, 
owing to the encroachment of the city 
and various industrial activities. On 
the farther shore there was a resort pop- 
ularly known as the “Fish House,” which 
in modern parlance would be considered 
a combination of beach resort, road house 
and country club. It could be reached by 
water or by driving over a long pile 
bridge. It was much frequented by pleas- 
ure seekers, picnickers and fishing par- 
ties, where they feasted on “all the deli- 
cacies of the season,” including oysters, 
fish, soft-shelled crabs and terrapin. 
Its cuisine, as I realized in later years, 
would not suffer by a comparison 
with the Maryland Club, of Baltimore, 
or Dorlan’s, of Fulton Market, or old 
Delmonico’s on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


day Johnnie. and I were bragging 
about our prowess in swimming which 
ended finally in a wager whereby we 
were to attempt to swim from Bailey’s 

to the Fish House, about two miles, as 
just stated. The terms, mutually 
agreed upon, provided that we would 
be accompanied by a referee in a row 
boat who would carry our clothes, and 

be ready and handy to take in out of 
the wet the one who gave up the con- 
test. The stake was to be a dinner 
at the Fish House for three, to be 
paid for by the loser. Accordingly, 
the next Saturday the referee, an 
older companion, a high-school boy 
named Robert and ourselves started 
in a boat rowed by Robert from Bailey’s 
wharf, and to preserve the conventions 
of custom and to satisfy the social aien- 
ities, he rowed several rods from shore 
before we divested ourselves of our 
clothing. 

At that time the legitimate drama was 
in the ascendancy; vaudeville and mov- 
ing pictures were unknown and opera 
bouffe and burlesque blondes had not been 
heard of. Boys who attended theaters 
were more or less familiar with tragedy 
and melodrama. Johnnie and I had fre- 
quently sat spellbound under the ravings 
of Edwin Forest Gus Adams, the elder 
Booth and other famous tragedians. So 
we considered it a matter of course and 
one quite appropriate to the occasion 
when the referee Robert dramatically de- 
claimed: 

“Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 

Leap with me into the angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point?” 

Then descending from his Thespian high- 
horse to the water level he vociferated: 
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“One for the money; two for the show; 

Three to make ready, and four for the 
go!” 

At the word “go” we plunged in head- 

first and the game was on. 

We were both well fit and started off 
in fine fettle, swimming easily and 
abreast of each other until half way over, 
when both began to lag and to resort to 
the expedients of swimming on the back, 
floating and “treading water” to rest 
ourselves. We were beginning to tire and 


_ would gladly have welcomed any excuse 


for calling the match off; but we were 
also both game and stuck bravely to the 
task. 

I remember looking grudgingly at the 
referee rowing leisurely and comfortably 
along, gracefully feathering his oars and 
bantering and encouraging us by turns. 


While fishing in Spring Garden one a 


A leaping black bass 


I thought how willingly I would have 
paid for the dinner could I have changed 
places with him; but our mettle was up, 
and both Johnnie and I seemed deter- 
mined to abide the issue if possible. 
Johnnie was fortified by having eel-skins 
tied about his ankles to ward off cramps, 
so there was nothing for it but to con- 
tinue to the bitter end. Then, at last, 
not a minute too soon the boat grounded 
on the beach at a secluded spot, when the 
referee helped us both ashore, where we 
threw ourselves, dog tired, on the grassy 
bank. 

It was quite a creditable performance 
for two ten-year-old lads; the dis- 
tance was greater than that at the Dar- 
danelles where Leander nightly swam 
across to meet his sweetheart Hero. And 
Leander’s stunt was achieved also by 
Lord Byron, though handicapped by a 
club foot, and without the hope of the 
prospective reward of a welcome by the 
fair priestess. And as Robert said, the 
feat of Johnnie and myself was a more 
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commendable one than that of the bold, 
bald Cesar, who, after his bombastic 
challenge to Cassius, was soon forced to 
cry “Help, Cassius, or I sink!” 

After resting we put on our clothes 
and rowed to the Fish House, where, 
seated at a table under a shady arbor, we 
regaled ourselves with a most satisfac- 
tory repast, the score of which, on the in- 
sistence of Robert, was settled by him- 
self. 


HE volunteer fire department of Bal- 
timore, seventy years ago, was a 
very efficient organization, all things 

considered. Each company vied with the 
others to be the first to get water on the 
fire, and to do its level best to extinguish 
it. This commendable rivalry, however, 
sometimes engendered a bitter feeling. 

After fighting the fire to a finish they 
proceeded to fight each other; so that 
the city authorities thought it neces- 
sary to confine the efforts of such com- 
panies to their own districts in order 
to prevent hostile meetings. 

We boys, of course, in imitation and 
emulation of the fighting companies, 
organized ourselves into clans or 
bands, each occupying a dozen or 
more city blocks, which we controlled 
by right of possession. We rallied 
under various formidable names such 
as Tigers, Hornets and other pug- 
nacious appellations, and whenever 
two hostile bands met there ensued a 
well-fought scrimmage or a more or 
less serious melee. 

I was always pretty handy with 
tools, so several of my comrades and 
I built a miniature fire engine, the 
box being about five feet in length, 
two feet wide and a foot deep. It 
was painted a vivid red with black 
borders, and the name “Hornet” 

painted on the sides. I drew a plan 
for two simple piston pumps and an 
air chamber which I took to a tinsmith 
to make. The pumps were cylindrical, 
about three inches in diameter and a 
foot long, the air chamber being of 
greater diameter. The tinsmith looked 
at the drawing somewhat critically, and 
asked: 

“Who made this plan?” I replied: “I 
did.” Then he looked at me and then at 
the drawing again, and said: 

“Where did you learn anything about 
force-pumps?” 

“In my book of natural philosophy and 
physics, and by examining the fire en- 
gines when they were being cleaned after 
a fire.” 

“You would make a good mechanical 
engineer,” he then said, and added, “I 
will make this job, and if it works I wil! 
charge you only for the material.” 

The “job” was a success, and to the 
admiration of the tinsmith it threw water 
onto the roof of his two-story shop. I 
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once saw in Constantinople a fire engine 
carried on the shoulders of half a dozen 
swarthy Turks, who ran swiftly with it 
down the steep incline of a street to the 
fire, which burned itself out before the 
machine was put in working order. I 
could not forbear making a mental com- 
parison between that ineffectual appara- 
tus and the old “Hornet” of the long ago. 


N special occasions, as on public 
holidays, the various up-town clans 
would unite for mutual defence and 

offence against the combined down-town 
contingents. On Washington’s Birthday, 
especially, the united forces of up-town 
and down-town would meet by custom 
and common consent on the commons near 
the Washington monument, and after 
the military parade was over several 
thousand boys would engage in a pitched 
battle lasting all the afternoon. My 
scalp still bears the scars, honorable or 
otherwise, the result of wounds inflicted 
by sharp stones, dexteriously thrown, 
during some of these encounters. 

The winter following the swimming 
match was an unusually cold one, and 
Spring Garden was covered with two or» 
three inches of glare ice, affording fine * 
skating for boys equipped with “high- 
Dutch” and “low-Dutch” wooden skates. 
A number of up-town clans buried the 
hatchet for the nonce and assembled on 
the north shore, while some of the Old- 
town and Sandy Bottom gangs gathered 
on another shore. All were armed with 
hockey or bandy clubs, with which we 
played a kind of golf with round stones 
on the ice. We frequently clashed with 
the enemy when chasing a stone across 
the dead line. 

One day when the spirit of enmity was 
rife and ran high, our side made a sortie 
against the common foe to rescue John- 
nie and another boy who were being 
clubbed by bigger boys. Unfortunately I 
was well in advance, for my blood was 
up and I slipped into an air-hole and 
was carried a foot or two under the ice. 
I swam back to the opening, placed my 
hands on the ice to crawl out, but some 
of the Sandy Bottom gang were quickly 
on hand, and rapping my knuckles with 
their bandy clubs, and striking me on the 
head, pushed me under the ice again. 
This was repeated several times until I 
was completely exhausted. 

Then Johnnie rallied our clan and 
rushed to my assistance, drove off the 
cowardly crew, and dragged me out, half 
drownd and half frozen. There was a 
good fire on the shore, where I dried my 
clothing, and, with the exception of 
bruised fingers and a sore head, Richard 


was himself again. 
J ty fair sailors .and occasionally on 
Saturdays we hired a small dug-out 
canoe with leg o’ mutton sail and lee 
board from our friend the market fisher- 
man at Spring Garden. One day we 
sailed out on the Patapsco beyond Fort 
McHenry with quite a fresh breeze, and 
were hailed by an inbound schooner: 
“Boat-a-hoy! You young rascals come 
aboard or go ashore, or you'll be 
drowned; the wind’s going to blow!” 
To satisfy the captain we put about 
and headed for the Lazzaretto opposite 


OHNNIE and I had now become pret- 
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the fort, to a well-known locality that was 
famous for white perch fishing, and 
where the fish were exceptionally large. 

After filling our basket with the game- 
some panfish we sailed about the harbor 
among the shipping, and then down to 
Canton and Fell’s Point to gather speci- 
mens of rocks and stones from the dis- 
carded ballast of vessels from foreign 
ports. We were both the proud possess- 
ors of a collection of rocks, minerals and 
curios. Some pieces of rock we thought 
contained gold, but our teacher informed 
us it was “fool’s gold” or iron pyrites. 
One day I found a piece of quartz con- 
taining some specks of the genuine article 
that had been cast ashore with other bal- 
last by a vessel from California. 

On another day we saw a very strange 
and remarkable sight. The war with 
Mexico had been declared, and the horses, 
cannons and other equipment of Major 
Ringgold’s Flying Artillery from Fort 
McHenry were being loaded on a ship 
bound for Mexico. The horses were 
being hoisted aboard in a canvas cradle 
which enveloped the body but left the 


_chanical skill in various ways. 
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more depressed by the sad spectacle. The 
coffins were mounted on caissons draped 
with Old Glory, with the swords and 
military hats of the dead heroes, sur- 
rounded with wreaths of flowers, resting 
on the caskets. 

But the saddest sight to me was the 
riderless horses led behind the coffins 
with reversed boots swung across the 
empty saddles, and the military escort 
with reversed arms. I was so much af- 
fected by the mournful spectacle and the 
doleful funeral march played by the band 
that tears started to my eyes, which I 
was surreptitiously trying to wipe away 
with my handkerchief, when a gentleman 
standing beside me said: 

“Those tears, my boy, are a credit to 
you; don’t be ashamed of them.” 

When I stole a look at Johnnie, tears 
were dropping from the end of his nose, 
and I came near spoiling it all by laugh- 
ing outright. 


OW-A-DAYS boys can buy sleds, 
wagons, bats, balls, kites and all 
other articles for sport or play, 

ready made in the shops. In my day boys 
had to make their own or do without for 
none were on sale. I exercised my me- 
I made 
long-bows, and cross-bows, in the use of 


“which Johnnie and I had become some- 


Where small boys love to congregate 


legs free, and it afforded us much amuse- 
ment to see them vainly pawing the air 
and kicking while in transit. The guns 
were small brass field pieces with trun- 
nions, smooth-bored muzzle-loaders, ap- 
parently six-pounders. The battery was 
stationed at Fort McHenry and we had 
often seen the “fort soldiers,” as we 
called them, mounted on horses caissons 
and gun carriages during military 
parades on public holidays. 

During the past few weeks we had seen 
the camp of the Mexican volunteers near 
the Washington monument, and were 
much interested in the drilling and dress 
parade of the infantry, and the evolu- 
tions of the dragoons and while we ad- 
mired the warlike appearance of the vol- 
unteers, we would much rather have 
sailed with Major Ringgold’s battery of 
regulars. 

It did not seem very long after this 
that we witnessed a very sad sight which 
dampened entirely our military ardor for 
the time. It was the double funeral of 
Major Ringgold and Colonel Watson, of 
the volunteers, who had both been killed 
ir. action. We were much impressed but 


- what expert. 
* the best maker of kites and air- and fire- 


I was acknowledged to be 


alloons in my neighborhood. I made 
bow-kites, star-kites, diamond-kites and 
eagle-kites in addition to the common 
standard hexagon-kite. Moreover, every 
kite fashioned by my hand was war- 
ranted to be raised or “flew,” from a 
standing start, that is, without running 
with it a short distance against the wind 
to put it up; and this feature came very 
near costing me my life. I was flying a 
kite from the roof of a shed and backing 
a little too far toward the edge, fell into 
an excavation dug for a cellar, striking 
the back of my head on a large rock that 
had not been removed. When discovered 
I was unconscious, but still grasping the 
kite string, while the kite was sailing 
gracefully aloft over the house tops. 

I once made a hexagonal kite as large 
as an ordinary door, which one day, 
owing to a freshening of the wind, took 
possession of both Johnnie and myself 
and pulled us over a low fence and kept 
us on the trot until we were able to take 
a turn or two of the twine around a con- 
venient post. Another time I made a 
round paper lantern which I attached to 
the tail of a kite and with a short piece 
of lighted candle within it, the kite was 
sent aloft on a very dark night. We 
caused the strange star to indulge in a 
series of erratic and eccentric movements, 
until finally, by a premeditated, violent 
jerk the candle was dislodged, setting 
the lantern a-fire, and the blazing meteor 
disappeared in a flash of flame. It caused 
considerable comment and consternation 
in the minds of the credulous, and the 
strange star was the gossip and wonder 
of the neighborhood for weeks afterward. 
But Johnnie and I kept our own counsel, 
well satisfied with the excitement caused 
by our ruse, which in a manner was al- 
most as great as that produced by the 
long tailed cxret of such bitter memory. 

(CONTINUTD ON PAGE 442) 
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ANGLING FOR THE STRIPED BASS 


THE ALLURING SPORT OF SURF FISHING ALONG THE SHELVING EDGE OF BEACH 
WHERE THE BREAKERS POUND AND THE AIR IS KEEN WITH THE TANG OF THE SEA 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


O the striped bass must be given, 
if to any of our coastal fishes, the 
title of gentleman among his tribe. 

Pens of praise have been sung to the 
lordly salmon of the cascade and moun- 
tain stream, and to fontanalis libraries 
of books have been devoted, to illustrate 
the glories of his quest and conquest and 
it may justly be said that nothing has 
been said of him that cannot find war- 
rant for the effort. 

While the bass is usually regarded as 
a coast and estuary fish exclusively, the 
truth of the matter is far different, which 
careful research has fully demonstrated. 
That the bass ascends our rivers to 
great distances is now a fully established 
fact, while strong assertions to the con- 
trary were prevalent not so many years 
since and from the pens of men who 
should have been more careful of posi- 
tive statements. Both personal experi- 
ence and close inquiry have so fully es- 
tablished the fact of their wanderings 
to fresh waters that it will no longer 
admit of question, and that many of the 
mature fish pass many months of the 
year in water entirely fresh is amply 
proven. 

Whether or not this fish really hiber- 

nates during any period of the year is 
still a matter for argument as well as 
research. That 
they do con- 
gregate in 
large schools 
and are fre- 
quently taken 
in nets under 
the ice is un- 
question- 
able. This 
usually occurs 
where mossy 
bottoms are 
found and 
would lead to 
the conclusion 
that hiberna- 
tion was tak- 
ing place 
among them. 
Still, at the same time, individuals may 
be taken on the troll in water near by, 
thus disputing the above theory of hiber- 
nation. And it is well known that the 
fully mature fish are rarely or never 
found under such conditions, but are of 
course netted in the open waters during 
the greater part of the year. 

As a food fish the striped bass ranks 


with the best on our continent and, 
however served, is always a welcome dish 
to all, whether in the banquet hall or on 
the table of the humble toiler of the sea. 

Many curious legends are still extant, 
handed down from the days of long ago, 
telling of the great abundance of this 
fish, and of enormous catches made at 
different times in very crude ways. Cap- 
tain John Smith, of Jamestown fame, is 
credited with many observations on their 
great abundance during his time, and 
in one prominent place a tablet at one 
time was set up extolling the merits of 
the fish and telling of the rare sight 
which he (Smith) had seen as to their 
great numbers in the James River. He 
described them as so rich in flavor that 
they reminded one of the “Mary bones,” 
meaning marrow bones of beef, and as 
being so abundant that at low tide one 
might walk dry shod across the river 
on their backs. Some one of a facetious 
turn of mind chiseled at the bottom of 
the tablet the rather euphonious epigram, 
“John Smith is a liar,” how much of 
truth was embodied in the whole story 
the author has as yet not vouched for. 

As with all characters of prominence 
there is one serious stigma attached to 
the name of the subject of this sketch 
he is a prodigious spawn eater and -will 


follow schools of herrings and shad to 
their beds and there deplete their well- 
meant endeavors. But we cannot os- 
tracise him on that count and will be 
compelled to gloss over as best we may 
his faults. 

The fact remains that he is eagerly 
sought for by a host of anglers for the 
excellent sport he lends to his capturing. 


HE coast range of the striped bass 
is not so great as many are in- 
clined to believe. It apparently 

never reaches north of the gulf of the 
St. Lawrence, and it is never abundant 
below the mouth of the St. John’s River 
in Florida. While scattering individuals 
have been met with below that point still 
they are rare. Its real range is be- 
tween Massachusetts Bay and the Ches- 
apeake, where it is very plentiful at all 
seasons of the year, and the streams 
leading into it are at times an angler’s 
paradise. And here again we meet the 
same conditions as are mentioned with 
many of our important fishes, the name 
is most confusing. It is known in differ- 
ent localities, and some not far removed 
from each other, by the name of Rock 
Fish, Green Head, Striped Bass, and 
Squid Hound. The latter name being ap- 
plied only to the large ocean ranging 
fish. 

And here it may be well to observe 
that this fish is not a bass at all. It 
does not belong to the family of that 
order, but to the perch, and is so classified 
by all authorities. However, his rela- 
tions are of but small moment to either 
the angler or epicure, and like the scent 
of the rose he is as welcome under one 
name as under any other. 

The bass is 

a most voraci- 

ous as well as 

indiscriminate 

feeder, taking 

at times al- 

most any bait 

offered, such 

as minnows, 

shedder crabs, 

Menhaden 

clams and 

blood worms, 

as well as the 

well-known 

squid or ink 

fish which at 

times it seems 

to prefer to all 

others. Early 

in the spring it seems to care for nothing 
but the bloodworm and seems to be on the 
search for it at all times. Were the 
same conditions of capture bestowed 
upon the bass as upon the salmon or 
mountain trout as regards weight of 
tackle, it is much to be questioned 
whether either of the latter two would 
develop greater fighting abilities. The 
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With lightning-like movement the lead is shot out two hundred feet, depositing the 
baited hook just where the green water is tumbling into the basin 


conditions under which the bass is usu- 
ally taken precludes the use of the very 
light rod and fine line. Ordinarily the 
contest is in swirling tide ways or in 
the pounding surf, which calls for the 
bait being presented at the bottom and 
held there by the consequently heavy 
sinker. This makes a rod of consider- 
able weight necessary which is a barrier 
to sprightly acrobatics on the part of the 
quarry. That the Bass will occasionally 
rise to the fly seems to be accepted but 
under conditions which must be observed 
with fidelity, in the early morning hours 
before sunrise, or at sunset when quiet 
is on the waters and no wind moving. 
Those who have tried have been occasion- 
ally successful. There is no doubt that 
at the same time had a light rod with 
a spinner been in play the same fish 
would have been taken together with 
several of his congeners. Not that the 
use of the fly is to be decried, but with 
this fish the spinner .and worm is de- 
cidedly more deadly, or to use a more 


sportsmanlike phrase, more certain of ‘ 


success. 


HE proper method for river or bay 

fishing is a good light boat, with 

trolling equipment as _ follows: 
A light rod with sufficient weight to strike 
against or take up the slack against the 
momentum given by the motion of the 
boat, a nine-thread line and a _ good, 
active multiplying reel. A gut leader 
of from two to three feet in length 
should be used and at least two-ply, 


which should be of a mist color and of 
good quality, attached to one eye of a 
box swivel; to the other end or eye the 
line should be fastened. The use of the 
swivel should never be neglected as the 
entire trolling outfit frequently revolves 
and without the swivel attachment the 
line soon becomes unlaid or unstranded 
and consequently ruined. There is on 
the market a keel sinker, made so that 
below the part to be fastened to the 
line a flat depth of lead extends. This 
in trolling is invaluable as it not only 
prevents the line from revolving but 
carries the bait down rapidly and its 
edge formation offers but little resistance 
to the water. The hook should be a 
4-0 or 5-0 O’Shaugnessy, why it is that 
this particular type of hook is so deadly 
to the bass is not fully understood. 
However, your experienced bass fisher- 
man will accept no other type. For bait 
there is positively nothing which com- 
pares with the white worm or blood 
worm, as it is usually termed. Two or 
three good-sized worms should be strung 
on the hook with much of their lengths 
left hanging. Between the leader and 
hook, however, a small, free acting spin- 
ner should be attached. This is posi- 
tively the most killing lure known and 
will take fish if they are to be obtained. 
The boat should be moved just fast 
enough to keep the bait free from the 
bottom, and as much of the time as pos- 
sible against the tide. Where rocks are 
known to exist they should be worked 
over several times, until success crowns 
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the effort or assurance is had that the 
fish are not there. Grassy points should 
also be carefully worked out keeping the 
bait close in, no matter if the water is 
quite shallow, as the bass frequently 
lurks in most unexpected places. So 
many times, when arms are aching from 
continuous rowing and patience is about 
played out, whir-r-r-r—the rapidly vi- 
brating click, that “alarm clock” to the 
fisherman, gives notice that a fish is hung 
and at once the fatigue is forgotten and 
nerves are atingle with excitement. If 
you are covering fairly deep water the 
first rush is sounding to the bottom; then 
off fifty, eighty, perhaps a hundred feet 
as swift as the flight of an arrow; then 
comes a splash at the surface. You can 
scarcely realize that it is your fish, so 
swiftly have the movements been made 
and in that move, if the hook is not 
well set, your relationship ends for all 
time, as the splash you heard was not 
accident but design. ' 

Could you have been closer you would 
have seen the thrashing of the head to 
throw the hook from the jaw, but be- 
ing unable to do so, again he sounds 
and runs and if the hand of experience 
is holding the rod full play is given the 
captive until exhausted, but not con- 
quered in spirit, he is slowly led to the 
gaff or landing net, without which no 
fisherman should ever hold argument 
with a game fish from a boat. 


HILE the bass are not a as 
abundant as formerly still it 
may be said with assurance that 

they are holding up as well against the 
indiscriminate slaughter as any other 
species. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that he is at all times an 
inshore ranger and is not affected by 
the “pound nets ” besides legislation has 
been passed in all the coast states look- 
ing to the conservation of the species. 
Another great safeguard to the bass is 
the fact that they spawn in bays and 
rivers and never in the open ocean, so 
the small fry remain in inland waters 
until quite able to care for themselves 
and it is no stretch of the imagination 
to contend or believe that much of their 
lives are spent at or near their place of 
birth. Like all other species the scarcity 
or abundance of this fish depends largely 
on the food supply at a given point. The 
bass is at all times fastidious in his 
manner of feeding. What will be taken 
greedily at one time will not tempt them 
at another, so it is always well when surf 
fishing to have two or more kinds of 
bait in readiness. The baits usually re- 
lied on are bloodworms, shedder crabs, 
squid or ink fish, and skimmer clams. 
When neither of these secure results it 
is quite safe to assume that bass are 
not present in the water or are absolutely 
not feeding. They will, however, take 
the metal squid during the autumn 
months when the surf mullet is about, 
but strange to say while they persistently 
pursue the latter fish they rarely will 
strike one when on the hook. 

If we claim that trout and salmon 
fishermen are immaculate in their ideas 
of proper outfitting, the same must be 
applied to the bass fishing enthusiast. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 440) 
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AFTER TROUT IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 


THE RECORD OF A TRIP TO THE NAGAGAMI RIVER REGION WHERE TROUT ARE 
IN ABUNDANCE AND HAVE LEARNED BUT LITTLE OF THE CRAFTY WAYS OF MAN 


F you leave the Porcupine Mining 

Camp on the Friday noon train any 

time in trout fishing season, seven 
hours’ ride will land you in plenty of 
time to make camp that same night 
in what is one of the best spots in 
Northern Ontario for brook trout. The 
section of Ontario spoken of is on the 
Transcontinental Railway between Ame- 
son and Savoff Stations. 


There are, in this distance, five streams 
—and probably others which I have not 
found—that will give one all the sport 
and almost any size fish one wants to 
take. However, Nagagami River, with 
its two branches the White and Skunk, 
are the ones on which my friend, Mr. C. 
and I with Dick the guide, spent what 
were probably three of the best days I 
put in last summer and something that 
I will have to look back upon for years 
to come with very pleasant thoughts. 


We had been talking about this trip 
from the first day of the season and 
after making two false starts, when the 
“something” happened each time, that 
turns up at the last moment and stops 
everything, we.at last were really on the 
train and away. On the 12th of June, 
two days previous, we had sent Dick 
ahead to make camp and get things in 
good shape, not taking any chances on a 
late train. 


So it was with satisfied smiles that 
we eventually stowed down our personal 
belongings and got settled for the seven 
hours’ ride. This may seem a long trip 
for fish, but when the train rolls through 
a virgin country across mighty rivers, 
all flowing north to the Hudson and 
James Bays, only some six days canoe 
trip north, not a moment in the whole 
trip seems too long or but what holds 
its full sixty seconds of interest. 


Cochrane was 
reached at two-thirty 
in the afternoon and 
after a thirty min- 
ute wait we were 
away on a one hun- 
dred and eighty mile 
ride on the Trans- 
continental, most of 
which is level as a 
floor. Soon we be- 
gan to cross high 
bridges, over Fred- 
erickhouse, D rif t- 
wood, Metagami, 
Ground Hog and 
Kapuskasing Rivers 
and dozens of others, 
all very large and 
nearly all full of 
pulpwood, ready for 
the big paper mills 
on these immense 
streams. 

The country un- 
rolled muskeg, 


By J. R. TODD. 


Two of the culprits 


spruce, whitewood, jackpine, settlers’ 
cabins, lakes, streams and rivers, an 
everlasting change of green and brown 
blended together, soft and soothing to 
the eye. 

We told ourselves it would be daylight 
up there till about nine-thirty, and as 
the train was on time we would get 
to camp and have a look around before 
dark. 

The engine whistled, brakes ground. 
We started getting out rods and baskets 
and the dozen and one other bundles 
that fishermen always carry and were 
dumped off in the bush by the side 
of the track, but not yet quite in the 
bush, for as the train pulled away we 
saw the station and were able to get the 
section man to hand car us about two 


On the Nagagami, a clear, cool, restless habitat of trout 


miles to camp on the bank of the Skunk. 

The Skunk bridge is quite high and 
long and on the west end of it the car 
stopped at the beginning of a small foot 
path, where Dick welcomed us with the 
news that the fish were rising. “Fine!” 
down the steep bank we fell or ran, as 
the case may be, and through a dim 
clump of spruce—which from the top 
of the bank seemed to be directly under 
the bridge, but in reality is some hun- 
dreds of feet from it—and down into a 
flat meadow in which the camp was 
set up on the bank of the stream. And 
what a stream! Winding around the 
meadow and through the woods, its steep 
banks, many rapids and falls, make it 
an ideal trout stream and just at this 
particular part, not a stone in its beau- 
tiful gravel bottom larger than a hen’s 
egg. About knee deep and cold as spring 
water on the hottest day. And fish, we 
had hardly gotten our stuff stowed away 
when Dick called: “See that big fellow 
rising over there?” Yes, we saw him and 
we also saw several rising under the 
bridge, even though we did fall down 
the bank. As it was too cold for black 
flies in the evening, we had a splendid 
night’s rest, except for having to get 
up and get out an extra pair of blankets. 


EXT morning about six, broad day- 

light (and had been since three 

o’clock), we were astir. “What, 
frost last night?” “Yes, siree; froze 
everything stiff.” Grass, weeds and 
bushes were covered with hoar frost, but 
by eight o’clock it was all gone and old 
Sol was warming thing up and a few 
mosquitos and black flies got busy about 
breakfast time, which kept us from 
thinking too much about fishing. 

Now the rods came out and reels 
clicked and buzzed. Leaders, dampened 
the night before 
along with two or 
three sets of flies, 
were soon in place 
and’ after looking 
around through our 
pockets, fly books, 
etc. about forty 
eleven times to see 
that we had not for- 
gotten anything, we 
were off. 

Just at the edge 
of a camp a tote 
road followed the 
bank of the stream 
up about two miles 
until it lost itself at 
the top of a high 
clay knoll, in a blind 
end. At this blind 
end there were five 
immense pine stumps 
which accounted for 
the tote road. It had 
been made to get 
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timber for the original construction of 
the bridge. The moose evidently used 
the tote road for a sidewalk as it was 
literally covered with moose tracks. We, 
however, had no time for rifled woods or 
moose tracks, the stream gleamed ahead 
through the thinned out trees and we 
heard the chatter of the water as it was 
forced through a rocky gorge and down 
a set of riffles, which surely spelled trout. 
Then just as we reached the stream, 
Friend C exploded and went to the fly 
oil, from which he emerged dripping oil 
from the eyebrows, chin and nose. “The 
blighters,” he said. C and I were fly 
cranks but Dick, however, had no scru- 
ples and proceeded to bait a hook with 
pork rind. 

My first assay at balancing myself on 
a rock in mid-current ended with the 
usual result and I sought the bank wiser 
and wetter. After several attempts to 
reach a very attractive piece of foam 
in an eddy on the far bank, C also went 
in over his waders and we were soon 
fishing in earnest. The only thing we 
had left to lose was our reputation 
as fishermen and we were going to die 
hard before that happened. After tak- 
ing a dozen fish, half a pound or more 
each, C at last hooked a good one and 
up and down the stream he fought him, 
around stones, back and forth, across the 
stream until he finally netted him neatly 
—three and a half pounds on a Par- 
machene Belle. After two hours’ fish- 
ing, in which we lost Dick, C said: “How 
many?” “Oh, about forty.” “How 
many, you?” “About the same.” “Had 
enough?” “Sure.” This conversation 
was carried on across the stream and 
was rather disjointed, but after I waded 
across we went back to camp. Off came 
the wet clothes and we got into loose, 
dry things, with old boots on our feet. 
Then we tapped the jug and wet the 
fish. Then dinner, fried trout and bacon, 
fried potatoes, jam, bread and tea; the 
pipes came out; we lay in the shade 
and talked it over; we got up, looked 
at the fish, came back and talked it 
over again. 

Presently Dick was seen coming 
through the meadow. Now, right here I 
may say Dick had no rod, he used a 
pole. He had no basket, he used a forked 
gad and you can believe it or not he 
had both sides of that gad full of trout! 
They were trailing on the ground. I 
said: “Look at that,” C raised himself 
on one elbow and right there Dick got 
the name of the “Bloody Poacher.” How- 
ever, on looking his string over we de- 
cided he had about twenty-five fish that 
should have never been out in the cruel 
world and we at once put a handicap on 
him and told him that he must take 
“nothing under seven inches unless he 
is dead when you find him.” This may 
seem a strange thing to say but Dick, 
however, spends about fifty per cent of 
his time looking for his fish back in the 
bush. If he gets a bite the fish either 
pulls him in or he pulls it out and the 
result is soon known. However, he was 
quite proud of his catch and asked: 
“Going fishing this afternoon?” “No, 
we think not, we have had enough until 
evening,” C replied. Anyway it was too 
hot for fly fishing even though they 
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would bite bait. So Dick busied himself 
about the camp and soon his axe was 


- heard off on the edge of the clearing 


where he was getting wood for the log 
fire in the evening which we all helped 
to carrying back to camp. 


UPPER was over about six o’clock 

and we began to think about giving 

them another try, when a_ Govern- 
ment Fire Ranger dropped in to see us 
and said that there were some very large 
fish in the Nagagami, three-quarters of 
a mile west. Friend C decided to try 
the Skunk down stream, while I went 
to the Nagagami with Jack, the Ranger. 
We climbed back to the track, got on 
a speeder and were soon at the Negag- 
ami. About half a mile down stream 
was a set of falls which Jack said was 
the best place. One very large fish was 
rising out in the eddy at the foot of the 
falls and after repeated tries we gave 
him up until sundown. After half an 
hour’s wait the sun went behind the top 
of the hill and we started in again 
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Just here the character of the stream 
changed and instead of running in the 
valley it started to cross the forma- 
tion and we came to a series of falls 
from four to twelve feet high between 
rocky banks. Here the bed of the stream 
was covered with big boulders and be- 
hind each lay the trout, waiting for 
the luckless fly. And how the trout 
rose! Often leaping into the air for the 
fly four or five inches above the sur- 
face of the water. Seldom a cast that 
failed to bring a fish to the surface and 
doubles were not uncommon. About two 
o’clock the fish stopped rising. The day 
was very hot and bright, so we inspected 
our catches, which were two full creels, 
and started home. Every mossy depres- 
sion in the pine woods was a mass of 
color. Orchids grew in profusion, they 
were very small it was true, but none 
the less beautiful; deep purples, rich 
reds, and snowy whites were seen com- 
bined on one spike or one flower. The 
air smelled of balsam and pine and small 
northern birds peered at us through the 


We camped in a little open meadow, surrounded by thick timber 


getting three right off the bat at the foot 
of the falls. Then we tried for the big 
one again, without result. Down stream 
a short distance was a small island and 
between this and the shore we got four 
more, all about two to two and a half 
pounds apiece. Then back for the big 
one again, but this was not his night 
and after ten minutes more we reluc- 
tantly left him for some better fisherman 
or a more opportune time. 

Back at camp, C had added a few to 
his catch, but somehow Dick fell down. 
They failed to take the bait that even- 
ing. My seven looked as big as a house 
and Jack said I made him mad, with 
that little pole. Some day he said I 
was going to lose a big one, playing 
him around that way. 

That night frost came again and in 
the morning we planned to go away up- 
stream and fish home, but once in sight 
of the stream where we left off the day 
before, new wonders opened up and we 
had to stop and try here and there until 
pretty soon all our plans went smash. 


leafing willows, while a whiskey jack 
scolded us all the way home. 

At camp, Dick reported a fine set of 
rapids down stream where he had made 
quite a nice catch, however, on account 
of the handicap imposed on him the day 
before, he had not so many. “Gee,” he 
said, “I must have thrown back a hun- 
dred.” Jack the Ranger had also ar- 
rived and had been telling Dick of a 
small brook about six miles east which 
he intended to visit on the speeder dur- 
ing the afternoon. So after a snack, 
Dick and Jack left for Bertram Creek. 

Friend C and I lay around and were 
lazy for the rest of the day, occasionally 
we took up the rods and went a short 
distance from the camp, but the fish 
didn’t take the fly. They came up, had 
a look and went back under the bank. 
Dick and Jack got back about seven 
o’clock. Dick had about thirty-five trout, 
all from nine to ten inches. He said 
the little brook was just alive and we 
believed him. Thirteen miles on a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 437) 
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ANOTHER BIRTHDAY 
W ITH this number FOREST AND STREAM enters 
upon its forty-eighth year. A review of the 
years that have passed since it was cradled in the 
arms of American Sportsmen would be a review of 
all that has been found worthwhile in American 
Sportsmanship. 

Among the many achievements which mark with 
distinction the years that have gone we like to re- 
member that it was FOREST AND STREAM which or- 
ganized and financed the movement that saved Yel- 
lowstone Park; that it founded the Audubon Society 
and made Glacier Park a playground for the people. 

Among its more recent works of public service 
might be mentioned the Mt. McKinley National Park 
in Alaska and the Migratory Bird Law; our Mr. 
Sheldon handling the McKinley Park movement and 
our Mr. Shiras, while a member of Congress, intro- 
duced the original Migratory Bird Law which be- 
came a reality in the Weeks-McLain Bill. 

The character of our Governing Board indicates 
the class of sportsmen to whom we appeal—men who 
carefully educate their sons along lines which they 
believe develop the highest qualities of manhood and 
good citizenship. We who hold the helm today feel 
it an honor to guide the destinies of FOREST AND 
STREAM. Spurred on by the memory of its sponsors 
and sustained by the army of good friends who stand 
by, we aim to build from this, its forty-seventh birth- 
day, a paper worthy of the proud old name it bears. 


PUBLIC SEWERS 

CIVILIZATION has moved forward during the 
last four or five hundred years, but there is still 
a little room ahead of it. In the cheerful town of 
Hythe, in the fifteenth century, things were not 
quite so far advanced as in the United States in 
the twentieth century. For example, a jury of the 
townspeople of Hythe gave this account of street 

conditions as they then existed. 
When people cleaned out their stables and their 
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hog yards they carried out the refuse and left it in 
the streets. When meat sellers butchered animals 
they took out the offal and threw it in the streets. 
Timber dealers left the trunks of trees lying across 
the street, while builders used the street for fram- 
ing the houses they were putting up, and so blocked 
the way. When the road ran along a river bank, 
the traders built their wharves and sheds on it. 
Butchers’ offal so fouled the wells that a pestilence 
swept Hythe, by which many lives were lost. At 
times, water poured out from houses flooded the 
street, or, again, some citizen turned a water course 
out of its bed, or built a dam across a stream and 
turned it into the road, without regard to what 
might happen to the public who used it. The dyers 
allowed their waste to run into the street, till it 
became a morass. It was difficult for the traveler to 
pass at all, and impossible for him to pass without 
being more or less covered by mud and filth. 


Near another town, a miller who needed a par- 
ticular kind of clay in order to repair his mill sent 
his servants to dig some from the nearby high road 
where there was a bed of this clay. The servants 
took what clay they needed, and no doubt the mill 
was duly repaired, but they left in the road a pit 
ten feet wide, eight feet deep and eight feet broad, 
which the rains soon filled with water. One night 
an innocent but unlucky traveling merchant came 
along the road and with his packhorse walked into 
this pit and was drowned. The miller was charged 
with the death and tried for it, but was acquitted 
on the ground that he had not intended to cause the 
merchant’s death, but only took what clay he needed 
to mend his mill. 

All this seems queer enough, but were these 
fifteenth century Englishmen so very different from 
ourselves? We think that we try to keep our streets 
reasonably clean and imagine that all citizens have 
certain rights which must be protected. Neverthe- 
less, few sights are more common in large towns 
than to see pedestrians, for whom the sidewalks are 
supposed to be reserved, obliged to turn out and 
trudge through the middle of the street to pass 
around carts, backed up over the sidewalk deliver- 
ing dry goods, coal, groceries, vegetables—goods of 
all sorts and descriptions—for the benefit of the 
trader and of the tenant of the land. Like their 
predecessors of Hythe, the builders today take the 
street or most of it. These, however, are small 
matters. 

What is important and what makes us seem cater- 
cousins to the old dwellers in Hythe and Notting- 
ham is the way in which we treat our streams— 
just as the fifteenth century English did their streets 
—cdnverting them into sewers. Towns and fac- 
tories empty their waste into the nearest stream, 
fouling the water and killing the fish. The rights 
of people living further down the stream are entirely 
ignored, unless as rarely happens, some man’s pa- 
tience becomes exhausted and he resorts to the 
courts, or interests some association in the matter. 

Up on Lake Champlain a dozen years ago a point 
where pulp mills had been turning their waste into 
a stream, polluting the water and killing the fish, 
these mills, through the activity of an organization 
of local summer residents, were forced to mend their 
ways and dispose of their waste in a less injurious 
fashion. Two or three years ago, pulp mills in 
Michigan, not far from Monroe, began to turn their 
waste into the river, destroyed great beds of wild 
celery that grew in Saginaw Bay and incidentally 
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killed commercial fish in a private pond which drew 
its water from the stream. The courts are reported 
to have stopped this. ; 

Is it not really time for the public to manifest 
some interest in this matter of stream pollution, and 
really to take hold of it? Not merely to take hold 
of it and then to let go again; but to take hold of it 
and kegp its hold. 


ROOSEVELT EXPERIMENT STATION 
THE establishment at Syracuse University of the 
Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experiment Station 
marks the first active step in a movement much- 
talked about recently, and likely to go far in the 
United States. 

Three years ago the authorities of the New York 
State College of Forestry submitted to Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt plans for an inquiry into the 
wild life of the New York forests and received the 
promise of Mr. Roosevelt’s hearty support and that 
of a number of his friends and associates. 

The area of forest land and fresh water in New 
York State almost equals that of the areable land, 
and it may readily be conceived that the life of these 
forests and of this water is of great value and that 
its conservation and care offer problems of economic 
importance. Moreover, this wild life furnishes one 
of the main sources of income which pays for con- 
servation in the state. The work of the Roosevelt 
Experiment Station will thus consist of experiment, 
investigation and general research into the wild life 
which occupies millions of acres of land and water. 
The law provides that it shall have laboratories and 
a library open to the public and shall issue publi- 
cations. 

Besides the work of investigating, caring for and 
propagating the fish, birds and mammals of this 
great area, the station will train those students in- 
terested in any of these subjects who may wish to 
become technical forest naturalists or foresters in- 
terested in the development and management of fish 
and game under wild conditions. The work that 
such an experiment station may do is almost limit- 
less and its possibilities are as yet quite beyond the 
range of our imagination. 

For some years work of this character has been 
urged upon the Interior Department and in a ten- 
tative way has even been undertaken by the Na- 
tional Parks Service. The recently organized Na- 
tional Park Association—a private organization— 
purposes to do work of this general character. 

The establishment of the Roosevelt station is due 
largely to the enthusiasm of Dr. Charles C. Adams, 
who has been greatly helped by Dr. Lewis Ruther- 
furd Morris, whose admirable work in connection 
with the establishment of the New York State Police 
is so well known. 


VICTORIA FISHERIES ASSOCIATION 
“THE good work of the Victoria Fisheries Protec- 
tive Association was noted last year in FOREST 
AND STREAM. The year 1918 was mainly devoted 
to an attempt to increase, by natural and artificial 


propagation, the number of trout and salmon in the . 


streams of Cape Breton. 
_ Mr. George Kennan, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, has again reported on the work. 

In the fall of last year it was suggested to Inspec- 
tor McLeod that one brook on every large river in 
the Island be set apart as a spawning place. fish 
refuge, and natural hatchery for trout and salmon, 
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and that such reserved brooks be closed to anglers 
all the year round under the provisions of Section 
59 of the Fisheries Act of 1914. This suggestion 
met the approval of the Inspector, who joined the 
Association in a report to the Department, recom- 
mending that this action be taken. The Deputy 
Minister approved the scheme and directed that 
sketch maps of the selected brooks be made and sub- 
mitted to him, together with further information 
concerning their suitability. Such information has 
since been gathered and transmitted, and it is hoped 
that the plan will be put in operation this year. 

The Association is convinced that the distribution 
of trout and salmon fry from the Margaree hatchery 
has not produced results commensurate with their 
cost. Thirty million fry or more have been put into 
the streams in the last ten years, but nearly all of 
them, apparently, have perished before reaching 
maturity. Artificial culture, so far as can be judged, 
has played little part in the increase of the stock. 

It is believed that the excessive mortality of fry 
in these waters is mainly the result of faulty methods 
of distribution. Attention enough has not been paid 
to the important work of planting. Fry have been 
put into the water in too large lots—25,000 or more 
in one place at one time—and have been distributed 
in localities where food is comparatively scarce while 
enemies are very numerous. If only three or four 
fry out of every thousand survive to maturity and 
return to their parent rivers to spawn, the stock will 
be steadily increased, year by year, and it ought to be 
possible to save that small number by scattering 
them in places where the conditions of life will favor 
them during the early stages of their existence. If 
they live to become fingerlings their chances of sur- 
vival to maturity are increased ten-fold. 


CONNECTICUT PROTECTS HER GROUSE 
CONNECTICUT breaks a lance in the cause of 
real game Conservation by an act establishing a 
— season for Partridges or Ruffed Grouse which 
reads: 

“No person shall hunt, take, kill, or attempt to kill 
any partridge, ruffed grouse or female pheasant 
prior to October 8, 1920.” 

While this is somewhat in the way of a com- 
promise, still it means two undisturbed breeding 
seasons, which will go a long way toward restocking 
Connecticut covers with this fast disappearing bird. 


THE GULF RANGERS VINDICATED 

R. LARNED’S interesting story of “The Gulf 
Rangers” ends in this number. He has faith- 
fully recorded the explorations and adventures of 
the King party in the little known Everglade region 
of Florida. Their tireless endeavor to trace and to 
gain information concerning the illicit and nefarious 
practices of the egret hunters has been highly suc- 
cessful and they have brought to light and exposed 
to the authorities much valuable data. It so stim- 
ulated the actions of the Florida game wardens 
that many culprits have since been apprehended and 
a number of important arrests made. This in itself 
is a most creditable achievement. For years these 
beautiful and helpless birds have been preved upon 
and slanghtered. as Mr. Larned has so well described 
in his story, and it is a great source of satisfaction 
to FOREST AND STREAM to know that the publicity 
given in its naves to this outlawrv has in so large 

measure contributed towards its ultimate extinctior 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


NOTES ON SHORE BIRD SHOOTING 


THE DAYS ARE CLOSE AT HAND WHEN THE HUNTER, SNUGLY HIDDEN IN HIS BLIND 
CN BEACH OR MEADOW, CAN ENJOY THE FIRST REAL SHOOTING OF THE SEASON 


closed season comes to the devotee 

of the scatter gun with the open- 
ing of the shore bird season. To those 
who have only had the gun from the 
rack to pace back and forth on the 
board walk at the country club, smash- 
ing clays, the coming of the days 
when, behind the decoys on beach or 
meadow, he can exercise his skill in 
“whistling in” the various bay snipe 
as they are called, are hailed with joy 
by the man who has once tried this 
sport. From the Bay of Fundy in the 
north to the Florida reefs there are miles 
of the Atlantic Coast that at one time 
or another throughout the year are vis- 
ited for a short or long period by the 
bay snipe, beach birds or shore birds 
and not only are they to be found along 
our Atlantic and our Pacific seaboards 
as well, but inland along the various wa- 


Tm opportunity to break the long 


By EDWARD RUSSELL WILBUR 


terways of the United States, on the 
lake shores, on the prairies, marshes, 
and even the upland pastures of the 
middle and Atlantic States. Those who 
have been taught to believe that the 
shore birds, Limicolae, were confined to 
the seacoasts, are in error, as with few 
exceptions they are found in large flocks 
as far inland as our western prairies, 
while the Upland Plover is readily found 
high up on the hills of New England in 
the old, well-worn and stony pasture lots. 

In variety their names are legion and 
one species is known in different local- 
ities by a dozen different names. On 
Long Island we hear the name Dowitcher, 
in Massachusetts it is a Redbreast and 
again the bird is called in other places, 
Brown-back. The Marble Godwit of the 
east, in the west is a Marlin, and so on. 
Away up on the prairie meadows at 
the head waters of the St. Johns River 


the writer many years ago killed a large 
number of what the natives called “Stilt” 
a long, red-legged bird of some size and 
very fine eating; killing one some years 
later on Long Island, my guide called 
it a Bastard Dowitcher. Again in the 
early 80’s we had some wonderful shoot- 
ing at a lake in the then territory of 
Utah, during which we killed in one day 
the greatest varieties of these snipe that 
I have ever seen in any one locality. 

We give below a list of the birds worth 
shooting, and as far as possible the 
names of each species used in the dis- 
trict where they are shot, over decoys 
or stools; the list includes the waders 
and plover, commonly called Bay Snipe. 

Bay SNIPE 

LONG- BILLED CURLEW (Numenius 
Longirostris), sickle-bill; sabre-bill. 

HUDSONIAN CURLEW (Numenius Hud- 
sonicus), Jack; short-billed curlew. 


Sometimes a flock of birds that intend to stool will drop down to leeward where they circle and then draw in over the decoys. 
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EsQuIMAUX CURLEW (Numenius Bore- 
alis), fute; doe bird; little curlew. 

BLACK - BELLIED PLOVER (Squatarola 
Helvetica), black-breast; bull-head; bee- 
tle-head; ox-eye; bottle-head; pilot. It 
is the fastest flying bird of all the bay 
snipe, and it cannot fly slow enough for 
the other species. 

GOLDEN PLOVER (Charadrius fulvus 
var. virginicus), golden-back, green- 
back; frost bird; whistling plover; bull- 
head. 

GREAT MARBLED Gopwit (Limosa 
fedoa), marlin; humility; brown-back; 
straight-billed curlew. 

HuDSONIAN GopwiT (Limosa hudson- 
ica), Ying-tailed marlin; white-tailed 
marlin; humility; Virginia woodcock. 

SeMI-PALMATED SNIPE (Totanus semi- 
palmatus), willet; marbled willet. 

TELL- TALE TATTLER OR SNIPE (To- 
tanus melanoleuca), yelper; big yellow- 
legs; great yellow-shanks; Tell-tale tat- 
tler; stone snipe; large cucu; willet. 

YELLOW - SHANKS, TATTLER OR SNIPE 
(Totanus flavipes); yellow-legs; little 
yellow-legs; lesser tell-tale. Known 
everywhere as the yellow-legs. 

Rep- BREASTED SNIPE (Macrorham- 
phus griseus) ; dowitch; dowitcher quail- 
snipe; brown-back; gray snipe; driver. 

TURNSTONE (Strepsilas interpres) ; 
calico-back; brant bird; chickling; chi- 
caric; sand runner; horse-foot snipe; 
beach bird. 

RED-BREASTED SANDPIPER (Tringa ca- 
nutus); robin snipe; knot; ash-colored 
sandpiper; gray-back; white robin snipe. 

PECTORAL SANDPIPER (Tringa macu- 
lata); krieker; meadow snipe; fat bird; 
short-neck; jack snipe; marsh plover; 
grass plover; grass snipe; robin snipe; 
red back. 

RED-BACKED SANDPIPER (Tringa alpina 
var. Americana); black-breast; black- 
breasted plover; winter snipe; red-back. 

LonG-LEGGED SANDPIPER (Micropalama 
himantopus); stilt; bastard dowitch; 
bastard yellow-leg; wood snipe; blind 
snipe; frost snipe; peep; drum stick. 


HE open season begins on or about 
August 1 to 15, and in most local- 
ities the bag limit is restricted to 

some fifteen to twenty-five birds per gun. 
This is wise, as these birds are well 
worth protecting, affording the sports- 
man as they do much sport, and call for 
considerable skill in the “whistling in” 
and decoying the various varieties as 
they come along. As much depends on 
the sportsman’s skill in whistling, and 
his knowledge of the varieties and species 
as does his accuracy and rapidity of 
aim. The sport, if it is good and the 
birds numerous, is exciting. The variety 
of species, the difference in call and 
flight, the uncertainty of bringing the 
game within range, and the selecting of 
the big birds of the flock lend a charm 
found in no other sport. 

In ordinary life there may be a ques- 
tion which is the best part of the day, 
but for shore birds, one must be dug in 
and have the stool out at daylight. Much 
depends on the character of the place 
where you go and the variety of birds 
you intend to shoot. As to what sort 
of a blind you must make on a sand 
bar or beach, a box sunk in the sand 
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As the stool appears to the incoming birds 


is a killing device. On a marsh a blind 
of cedar boughs or marsh grass or one 
can make a blind of muslin and sticks 
which can be stuck in the sand. What- 
ever one uses it must have a natural look 
and the gunner must be well hid, as 
Curlew, and Jack especially, are wary 
birds, and do not stool well unless every- 
thing “looks right.” Bars and shoals 
are the favorite haunts of the Black- 
breasted Plover, Willet and Dowitcher, 
while the meadow pond holes are the sure 
places to attract the Yellow Legs. 

The most favorable wind is one that 
blows steadily from the southeast. Birds 
coming from the north flying against it, 
lower their flight to skirt the bars and 
meadows and so are brought on to the 
stools better than when traveling with 


the wind and going at greater height. 

The stool: either the tin sort that 
hinge and nest one within the other and 
are put up on a single stick which holds 
them in place or the wooden sort, all of 
which are painted to resemble the differ- 
ent varieties. Some gunners use 20 to 
30 stool, but we prefer about 50 as the 
greater show is sure to attract, and then 
again this number allows the decoys to 
be well-strung out to windward. All 
stool should be set out to windward of 
the blind and in a crescent-shaped circle 
with the heads of the decoys facing 
into the wind. There are two reasons 
for arranging them in this way. First, 
all wildfowl light to the wind; second, 
a flock of birds that intend to stool drop 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 446) 
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The correct layout of the stool in relation to the blind in the background 
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THE GRASSHOPPER FLY 
By R. L. M. 
OW it is obvious that if an immi- 
tation grasshopper could be made 
that would float like the natural 
insect, and could be cast like a fiy, there 
would be a very strong probability of 
eatching trout with it. 

There are various types of imitation 
grasshoppers made, but they all have 
one great fault; they may float, in fact 
the majority cannot sink being construc- 
ted with cork as their chief substance, 
but one and all they are much too heavy 
to be used as a fly. It is true that they 
can be cast to considerable distances, 
but when they hit the water they make 
altogether too much of a splash on smodth 
surfaces and more often than not scare 
the fish instead of attracting them. The 
chief characteristic features of the com- 
mon grasshopper are the thigh joints 
of the posterior pair of legs, a mottled 
wing case and a pale yellowish body. 

The first serious attempt I made at 
designing a grasshopper fly was about 
10 years ago. The fly as then made 
had a light brown wool body, ribbed 
with pale yellow silk, a pheasant wing, 
ginger hackle and a tail made up of 
some strands of mallard, with a red 
feather mixed in. The red in the tail 
was introduced to catch the eye of the 
trout and attract the fish to his doom. 
This fly is known as the “Dr. Gates” 
and is named after one of my friends 
who is a very keen fisherman. It has 


/ 


a considerable local reputation in North- 
ern California, but has one great dis- 
advantage, it is a very poor floater; 
the body, being of wool, changes color 
when wet and when once it is water- 
logged it is very hard to dry it again. 


URING the following years I de- 

signed several slight variations of 

this fly, but it was not until quite 
recently that I struck the correct com- 
bination necessary to produce a good im- 
itation of the natural insect. The fol- 
lowing is the correct dressing of the 
“Floating Grasshopper Fly, Series 1917”: 
The colors mentioned are taken from the 
Colour Chart of Société Francaise des 
Chrysanthémistes, which has a series of 
colors ranging from coal black to snow 
white and is used as a standard by the 
chrysanthémum growers of France. 
When describing colors from the chart 
I also give a popular definition of the 
color to help those who have not a color 


W ® are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 


chart to refer to. The feathers are in 
their natural colors unless otherwise 
specified. 

Wings: From the wing feather of a 
pheasant. These are meant to represent 
the wing cases of the grasshopper and 
should be tied on so as to lay down close 
to the hook, one on each side. 

Cheeks: Small cock’s hackle points 
(p. 19), dyed primrose yellow, shade 2 or 
a light canary color. The “cheeks” are 
meant to represent the thigh joints of 
the grasshopper’s legs which are the 
features that stand out most sharply in 
contrast with -the rest of the insect. 
They should be tied at a slightly steeper 
angle with the hook than with the wings. 

Body: A _ quill-dyed Naples yellow 
shade 2 or a pale straw-colored quill 
(p. 29 on color chart). 

Body Hackle: The same color as the 
body, either dyed or from a brassy dun 
cock. The body hackle is quite short 
and is put on to assist floatation. 

Neck Hackle: A few turns of a me- 
dium ginger hackle. 

Tail: A few strands from a mallard. 
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these strands are meant to imitate 

the lower extremities of the legs of 
the insect which possibly stick out be- 
hind the ends of the wing cases when the 
grasshopper is in the water. I cannot 
say with any degree of authority whether 
or not the tail improves the killing qual- 
ities of the fly, but it adds a slightly 
finished look to’ the fly and therefore | 
put it on. 

The body hackle was added last year, 
as I found that with a plain quill body 
the fly took a great deal of drying to 
make it float again when once it had got- 
ten wet. But when I adopted the body 
hackle there was no difficulty in drying 
the fly. 

Now, although this fly is meant to be 
a dry fly, it should be dressed in the 
manner that the ordinary wet fly is 
dressed, viz., with hackles, wings, etc., 
tied more or less in a vertical plane 
above and below the shank of the hook, 
and not with the hackles standing out 
all around. The reason for this is that 
the fly should float on its side and not 
“cocked up” because the natural insect, 
which it is supposed to copy, in nearly 
every case floats on its side when it has 
the misfortune to fall on the surface of 
the water. Of course there is the added 
advantage that this fly can be used for 
either wet or dry fly fishing. 


A GRASSHOPPER has no tail, but 


HE most complimentary friend 
would never say that this fly has 
a remarkable resemblance to a real 
grasshopper; but when the fly is float- 
ing on its side the combination of feath- 


ers and quill have an extraordinary like- 
ness to a grasshopper in a similar posi- 
tion when viewed from above, and as 
both fly and insect are more or less 
opaque, I imagine that there is a very 
similar look about them when regarded 
from the trout’s point of view. The 
size of hook on which the fly should 
be dressed should range from No. 10 up 
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to No. 7, which is the largest size ad- 
visable to use. 

I used this fly exclusively last summer 
when there was a very heavy fall of 
grasshoppers on the river I was fishing. 
I used No. 10 hooks mostly, but I found 
that sometimes a feeding trout that had 
refused the small fly several times took 
a larger fly on the first presentation, but 
this is not always the case. It is best 
to use a fly slightly smaller than the 
average size of the grasshoppers. An- 
other important point to remember is 
that the body must not be made fat, it 
should be as slim as possible, if otherwise 
the fly makes too great a disturbance 
when being cast onto the still surface of 
the deep pools. 

I find that one application of oil when 
commencing to fish is generally sufficient 
to last out the life of the fly. Some- 
times when a fly has been very badly 
mussed up it may be necessary to oil 
it again. 

When a fly is in a-very bedragled con- 
dition, before trying to dry it, it is ad- 
visable to cast the fly on the water, 
allow it to sink well below the surface, 
and then draw it in, by a series of 
sharp jerks. This removes any slime 
from the fish’s mouth that may have 
been responsible for the condition of the 
fly and now it can be dryed again with- 
out very much trouble. 


O further hasten the drying process 
the fly can be squeezed between a 
folded piece of amadon. Amadon 
is a fungus that has the property of 
absorbing moisture in a very miraculous 


is 


manner. It can be obtained at drug- 
gists’ stores. I had very good success 
with this fly, fished dry, last summer on 
a river that is heavily fished and where 
the trout are extremely sophisticated. 
Although I am not quite a novice in the 
art of casting a fly, having fished for 
trout for over 30 years, I believe my 
success was chiefly due to the fly and 


not to any great extent to my moderate 
skill with the fly rod. 

When the “fail” is well on, before com- 
mencing to fish a pool, a brief examina- 
tion should be made and the location 
of the various feeding fish noted. 

Beginning at the lower end where the 
water is generally quite smooth and 
deep, the nearest feeding fish should be 
covered by casting the fly about 2 or 3 
feet above the spot where he took his 
last grasshopper, and the fly should be 
floated down over this position with no 
motion except that of the current. If 
the fish does not take the fly, let it 
float down 5 or 6 feet below where the 
fish is supposed to be before lifting the 
fly from the water. 

If the fly has been made correctly— 
4. €., not too bulky there will be no dif- 
ficulty in making it drop lightly on the 
surface and although the surface may 
be like glass if a fine tapered leader is 
used, tapering down to XX or XXX, 
trout can be caught in the most impos- 
sible looking places. 


F a fish is hooked, steer it down stream 
| at once and land it with as little com- 

motion as possible. As progress is 
made towards the upper part of the pool 
and the surface current increases, the 
fly should be cast further upstream above 
the location of the feeding fish until, 
where casting in the swift water near 
the head of the pool, the fly should 
alight as much as 6 or 7 feet above the 
place that you wish the fly to float 
over. 

Last summer the most successful ex- 
ponents of the bait fishing school did 
not have the success that I had and 
after a very thorough trial of this fly I 
have no hesitation in recommending it to 
all those who look upon trout fishing 
as a sport and not as a method of pro- 
curing food. At the same time there 
is the solid fact that, if one does be- 
come an expert in the use of this fly, 
one can catch just as many and quite as 
large trout as the followers of the cruder 
method ever do. 


F one starts out to make a rough in- 
ventory of the trout streams of North 
America, the fact is brought home to 

one that there is a very large extent of 
water that is composed of streams and 
rivers which flow through bottom lands; 
especially is this the case in the west- 
ern half of the continent. These bottom 
lands are frequently in the form of hay 
meadows and the insect life that is most 
numerous during the summer months in 
these localities is the grasshopper. 
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Where the grasshoppers are in con- 
siderable numbers, which is the rule and 
not the exception, they form a very im- 
portant part of the natural dietary of 
the trout inhabiting these particular 
streams. 

Trout do not feed, to any great ex- 
tent, on flies or other insects when the 
grasshopper is present in large numbers, 
for the reason that they swallow such 
enormous quantities of grasshoppers dur- 
ing the day that when the usual even- 
ing rise of flies appears they are full 
to repletion and do not pay very much 
attention to the small flies on the surface. 

The rivers on which grasshoppers are 
prevalent, are, from the nature of the 
surrounding country, not the dashing, 
rough streams met with in the hills, but 
generally they consist of a series of 
large, deep, slow flowing pools, connected 
together by short rapids or riffles; con- 
sequently there is plenty of room and 
numerous opportunities to make fairly 
long casts in reaching the feeding fish, 
and furthermore these same fish are of 
a larger average size than the fish that 
are caught in the rough water nearer 
the source of the stream. 


N the early hours of the day the grass- 
hoppers do not move about very much, 
but by the time the sun has developed 

strength they begin to take short flights, 
and it is in taking these flights that they 
frequently have the misfortune to fall on 
the surface of the water. 

Once they are in this unnatural ele- 
ment, they very rarely get back onto dry 
land again, and if they fail to do so 
very quickly they will undoubtedly be 
taken by a fish. 


“ 


We generally speak of a “hatch” or 
“rise” of flies, but the correct designa- 
tion for the appearance of grasshoppers 
on the surface of the water, should be 
termed a “fall” of grasshoppers. This 
may seem to be a hairsplitting style of 
nomenclature, but I believe everything 
should be called by its correct name; 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 444) 
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HOW I FOOLED THE BIG BASS 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
Ws I was about nine years old I 

lived in a small village in Con- 
necticut. There was a small stream 
which flowed through that section, a 
branch of the Connecticut river. In the 
spring of the year small fish would run 
up to spawn and many would stay there, 
so it was well stocked. 

We caught pickerel, yellow perch, sun 
fish, bullheads, and dace, as we used to 
call them, and occasionally a small- 
mouthed black bass, but up to the time 
of this narrative it hadn’t been my good 
luck to land one. If any one wanted to 
find me after school hours or Saturdays 
and should stop at the house for me, they 
would be told that I was off down the 
river. : 

It was quite a usual thing for our local 
fishermen, including my uncle or cousins, 
to be waiting after school for me to go 
fishing with them, for they knew I was 
familiar with the best places and if they 
took me along they would be more likely 
to have fish for breakfast. 

Now it so happened that I called at 
my uncle’s house to see if he would go 
one day and I was told that he and my 
cousin were down the river, and had 
their poles with them. My feelings were 
hurt because they -+hadn’t stopped for me. 
I met them when they came back and 
saw that they had no fish. I thought 
that was very funny but I didn’t ask 
them why. 

A few days later I saw them going 
down through the lots with their poles 
and, boy-like, I began to get inquisitive 
and wanted to know where they were go- 
ing and what they were after, so I fol- 
lowed them. They stopped at a bend 
in the river where the current had 
washed the bank away under a large 
elm tree, and the water was very deep 
and very clear. That was one of my 
favorite places to fish. I noticed they 
had on a different bait than I had ever 
seen before. It looked like feathers and 
they threw it in by standing away back 
from the water. They cast a few times 
and then went home. Now they had me 
guessing. I thought to myself: What 
are they after? So I crawled on my 
hands and knees, without making much 
noise, and laid flat on my stomach where 
I could get a good view down into that 
deep place and watched. Finally the 
thought came to me: There must be a 
bass in there. I remembered one time 
I had fished there that something had 
taken my hooks off and had broken my 
line several times. I thought it had been 
an eel but now I had it all figured out 
it must have been a bass. My uncle 
wanted to catch him and then to tell 
me I didn’t know how to fish. After I 
had been there watching for a long time 
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I thought I might coax the bass out, if 
there was one there, so I began throw- 
ing worms in up stream, thinking they 
would float down and he might go out 
for one, but the other fish got them and 
finally two little sunfish got hold of the 
same worm and as they were tugging 
to get it away from each other, there 
was a streak and I saw the largest bass 
that I had ever seen before go back un- 
der the bank. He must have taken the 
little fish and the worm with him, for I 
couldn’t see them anywhere, but I 
thought the bass knew. I tried to catch 
him with good, lively nightwalkers, but 
he was too foxy, but I made up my mind 
I would get him somehow. 

Well, I had found out why my uncle 
hadn’t asked me to go; they didn’t want 
me to know the bass was there. That 
night my uncle came in and I said: 
“Uncle Hen, I saw a big bass today 
down the river and I am going to catch 
him.” He began to laugh and said he 
didn’t think I would and he named over 
about a dozen men who had been trying 
for two years to get him, but he was 
still there. Every few days I would try 
some new scheme and every time any 
of the men who went fishing saw me they 
would say: “I heard you were going 
to catch a big bass that is down the 
river.” I told them that I would fool 
them yet. 

One Saturday morning as I was start- 
ing from the house with my pole, two 
men came along all dressed up with 
corduroy clothes and caps. They had 
beautiful rods with reels on them, a 
basket on their backs and each had a 
little net. I had never seen any fish- 
ermen quite so sporty before. They 
called me and said they heard there were 
biack bass in the river and if I would 
show them where the best places were 
they would pay me. I thought I would 
go with them for I might learn some 
new trick, but I thought to myself that 
they might find the big bass, so I took 
them in the other direction. 

Well, they still-fished and cast and 
used many kinds of bait and finally sat 
down to eat their lunch. After they 
had finished they showed me their fancy 
baits and told me that most of them came 
from England. They certainly inter- 
ested me especially the gut leaders and 
hooks with gut on them; something I 
had never seen before. Then they 
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showed me some live bugs which they 
called dobson and told me they were 
fine bass bait and that I could find them 
in most of the brooks by lifting up the 
stones in the water. They fished until 
almost sundown without getting a fish 
and said they didn’t think there was one 
in the river and gave it up. When they 
took their rods apart they gave me the 
leaders and hooks they had been using 
and then offered to pay me for my 
trouble. I wouldn’t take their money; 
the leaders and hooks paid me. I think 
I was the happiest boy in Connecticut, to 
have that tackle. 

I didn’t say anything at home about 
what they had given me, nor did I sleep 
much that night. When I did I dreamed 
about tackle, nor did I want much break- 
fast in the morning. I was in a hurry 
to get to the river. As I was starting 
to go my uncle and cousin came along 
and said: “I suppose you are going to 
catch that big bass today?” I told them 
I would bring him back with me when I 
came. When I got almost down to where 
the deep place was, I waded down close 
to shore so the bass wouldn’t hear me 
coming. After I had put on my new 
leader and fine hook I took out a dobson 
or hellgramite, as most fishermen call 
them. The hellgramite had hold of a 
big nightwalker and the worm was 
squirming for dear life to get loose. 
Now the idea came to me that if I put 
them both on the hook it would make a 
good, lively bait. I laid the bait on a 
big leaf from an oak tree and let it float 
down towards the deep pool, but it didn’t 
get far, for out of the water went that 
big bass and at the same time I swung 
my pole around with all my might and 
when he landed he was back in the 
bushes. 

That is how I fooled the big bass. We 
weighed him when I got home, on the 
Stilliard scales, and he weighed three 
and a half pounds. 

There was quite a little talk about my 
exploit and some envy, but they said I 
outwitted them and they always called 
me captain after that. 

H. A. Driscote, New York. 


Some of our readers may have recog- 
nized in the author of the above letter 
the artist whose paintings of fish have 
been reproduced from time to time. on 
the covers of FOREST AND STREAM. His 
letter is a very good description of the 
New England country boy. It is inter- 
esting to learn that Mr. Driscole started 
his observations of fish at an early age 
and the ingenious manner in which he 
brought about the bass’s undoing shows 
that he had given thought to the habits 
of the fish he sought to capture. We 
might add that some grown-up anglers 
would do well to emulate this.—[ Errors. | 
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TIMING A RATTLE-SNAKE’'S 
; TAIL 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

O one but a fool scientist would have 

thought of it in the first place, and 
in the second place common sense would 
have come to the rescue of any one else; 
only he was such a nice, vigorous snake 
and rattled so obligingly; and we got 
some interesting results anyhow which 
we have sent to a dignified scientific 
magazine. But the story part, and a 
brief account of the facts, properly be- 
long to FOREST AND STREAM. 

Hoover is his name, obviously because 
he is a food conservationist. He has 
been in Professor Dill’s laboratory at 
the University of Iowa for nine months 
and has steadfastly refused to eat of his 
own accord. About seven months after 
his arrival he was forcibly fed two Eng- 
lish sparrows, feathers, bones, and all, 
though he protested violently. Water is 
plentiful, however, and he sticks his 
head out and drinks like a cow. His 
fangs and poison glands have not been 
removed. 

Hoover came from Texas about nine 
months ago and is a diamond-back, five 
feet four inches in length. He has about 
ten rattles, though some have been 
broken off, and he gets a new one every 
six months when he moults. We dumped 
him carefully upon the floor after loos- 
ening the wire netting from one corner 
of his cage. Then, by judiciously hold- 
ing a stick on his head and pinning 
him down, he was grasped just back 
of the ears by an assistant, who held 
on for dear life. Then, I myself, cour- 
ageously grabbed his tail and held on 
toc. We took him to a table where we 
had some complicated electrical machin- 
ery and carefully connected him up with 
it so that we could get a permanent 
record of the lashing of his tail. 

After we had made one record, he got 
tired of rattling since, from his point 
of view, it did not get him anywhere, 
so we turned him loose on the floor in 
order to arouse his wrath by catching 
him again. He very discourteously 
started in my direction, and, directly and 
immediately, I was standing upon the 
table, quite out of his reach, looking dis- 
dainfully down at him from my high 
vantage ground, glad of my agility, and 
exceedingly proud that no word of terror 
had passed my lips. 

Safely corralled again, we made an- 
other record and teturned him to his box 
to sulk it out in peace and quiet. 

Now, if you would like to know some- 
thing about his tail, I’ll tell you. He 
vibrated it on the average once in thirty 
thousandths of a second, but he was not 
constant. The extreme range was be- 
tween ten and fifty thousandths of a 
second. Rather rapid, you think? But 
I expected better things of him. 

However, the vibrations do not make 
the tone;.the movement merely jostles 
the rattles together and they give off 
their own resonant tone, which has a 
pitch about that of the C below middle 
c on the piano. This tone is practically 
independent of the rate of the tail. 

Mr. Dill has observed that Hoover, and 
probably all of his kin do not give a 
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warning rattle when about to strike, On 
the contrary, he strikes first and then 
rattles, the further to terrorize his vic- 
tim, anxious to escape. The first strike 
probably rarely kills immediately. He 
also uses his rattle as a defensive weap- 
on, a signal to intruders to get out of 
the way. 

Hoover’s residence at college has 
taught him one fact at least. He has 
learned not to strike when in the cage, 
except under extreme provocation, since 
to do so means a violently bumped nose 
and no victim. 

MABEL C. WILLIAMS, Ph.D., Iowa. 


INF ORMATION DESIRED 


We have received a number of letters 
from correspondents asking for the ad- 
dress of Mr. Ashley L. Houghton of Ore- 
gon. If he, or any other reader of 
FOREST AND STREAM who knows his ad- 
dress, will kindly send it to us we will be 
greatly obliged. — [EpITors.] 


Posed by Ledieu. Photographed by Hendee. 
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long stretch of level stream, extremely 
crooked; then comes Guildhall Falls (a 
short stretch only), then nearly twenty 
miles of fine canoeing ending at Fitzdale, 
Vt., where another fall is encountered. 

Below Fitzdale I have no personal 
knowledge of the river. Parties will 
find ideal camping conditions every- 
where. Farms are numerous all along 
the river and the people very friendly. 
There are pickerel, perch and eels every 
where above Guildhall Falls, and an oc- 
casional rainbow trout can be secured at 
the foot of falls or near the mouth of 
some small stream. 

At Colebrook, nine miles below Stew- 
artstown, several streams flow into the 
Connecticut, all of which contain brook 
trout in good numbers. I especially rec- 
ommend a trip to the upper reaches of 
Sim’s Stream for brook trout. Parties 
making this trip should obtain an auto 
to take them to the fishing grounds. 
Catfish are found everywhere: along 
the river in the small lagoons. Below 
Guildhall Falls bass are quite plentiful 
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The rattler was grasped just back of the ears by an assistant. 


CANOEING ON THE CONNECTI 


CUT RIVER 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
] READ with interest the request in 

the June number of ForEST AND 
STREAM for information in regard to 
the upper reaches of the Connecticut 
River. I am quite familiar with that 
country and for the benefit of parties 
wishing to make a canoe trip in that 
region will state that West Stewarts- 
town is as far up the river as anyone 
should attempt to go to start a trip down 
the river. Above Stewartstown the river 
is almost a continuous rapids until the 
Connecticut Lakes are reached. 

Below West Stewartstown, however, 
there are no rapids of any extent for 
nearly twenty miles—more than that, if 
you take the crooked course of the river 
into consideration. At about two miles 
above North Stratford a fall called 
Hyman’s Falls, is encountered, and for 
two miles canoeing is difficult. 

Relow North Stratford there is a 


and are not fished for much. It is an ex- 
tremely beautiful country and will well 
repay one for the trouble of the trip. 
I want to advise everyone who goes to 
Stewartstown to start, to lay over there 
one day and take an auto-trip to Con- 
necticut Lakes. It is an inexpensive trip 
and one that you will never forget or 
regret. 
ERNEST A. BROWN, Nashua, N. H. 


A ’COON HUNT 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
Cy clear, sunny afternoon, during 
the latter part of October, 1918, 
while out squirrel hunting in the forest 
of southern West Virginia, the thought 
suddenly flashed into my head that the 
coming night would be a fine time for 
taking a scout in quest of old ring-tail. 
Hurrying home I lost no time in get- 
ting in conimunication with my friend, 
Frank Smith, a born lover of the wilds 
and a true admirer of coon-hunting. 
Frank was highly in favor of the adven- 
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ture and promised t> be at my house 
by six o’clock. I then immediately set 
about to perform the usual evening 
chores, in order that no time might be 
lost in starting after he arrived. 

By the time I had finished supper 
Frank, true to his promise, was at the 
gate with his famous coon dog, Jack. 
Jack was a large black and tan hound, 
six years old and an open trailer. 

After procuring a lantern, an axe, and 
my .22 Winchester rifle, I untied Hunter, 
a black and white hound almost identical 
in size with Jack, but a still trailer, 
however, and we started for the hunt- 
ing ground. 

About two miles west of the house 
is a large forest of oak and other hard 
wood through which a small river winds 
its way. We decided to make our way 
to this stream and proceed slowly along 
its course; letting our dogs hunt along 
the banks and through the surrounding 
forest. 

The night was dark and still, and the 
air crisp and cool. The odor of the 
withered autumn leaves from the for- 
est assailed our nostrils and, together 
with the autumn air, instilled into our 
blood the spirit of the hunting season 
once more. 

On reaching the edge of the timber we 
untied the dogs and walked toward the 
river which was about a quarter of a 
mile away. The dogs, eager for the 
hunt, quickly dashed into the darkness 
ahead and were lost from view. Slowly 
we proceeded through the thick under- 
brush and over fallen trees, stopping 
often to listen for the dogs. In due time 
we arrived on the bank of the stream, 
and not having heard anything from 
either of the dogs, seated ourselves on 
a fallen tree trunk and waited. We had 
been sitting there only about twenty 
minutes when the deep bass notes of 
Jack’s voice pealed forth on the still air. 
“Coon,” exclaimed Frank, jumping to his 
feet. 

The dog was about a quarter of a mile 
north of us and only two or three hun- 
dred yards from the river. Going to- 
ward the stream, he crossed and turned 
south on the opposite side. As I said 
before, Hunter was a still trailer and 
we had no means of knowing whether he 
was in the chase. Going at a lively rate, 
Jack passed opposite to us only a few 
yards from the water’s edge. After run- 
ning a little way further he recrossed 
the river and “barked treed.” His voice 
was immediately joined by MHunter’s 

showing that he was also in the race. 

Hurrying to the spot we found the 
dogs gazing into the branches of a large 
oak which stood on the very bank of 
the stream. After searching the tree 
top for several minutes, I located the 
coon’s eyes and immediately got busy 
with my little Winchester. At the third 
shot I succeeded in dislodging him and 
he crashed downward through the 
branches hitting the ground with a dull 
thud. As quick as a flash, both dogs 
were on top of him, prepared for a 
gallant fight; but a fight was out of the 
question, Mr. Coon was dead, the leaden 
pellet having penetrated his brain. He 
was a large male and exceedingly fat. 
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Throwing my catch over my shoulder 
we started up-stream keeping near the 
water in order to give our dogs a chance 
to intercept any wily old coon who might 
come down to the river to fish. After 
we had gone half a mile without hear- 
ing anything to indicate that the dogs 
had struck a trail, we sat down to rest 
and await developments. 

Half an hour passéd by and still not 
a sound from the dogs. Knowing that 
they must be near, we again started 
slowly ahead. We had not gone over 
fifty yards when again Jack’s voice 
sounded forth on the still air. This 
time he was going away from the river 
at a lively rate; evidently in close pur- 
suit of old ringtail. In about five min- 
utes time, both dogs “barked treed” 
over near the edge of the timber. Frank 
and I made a dash in the direction of 
the barking and after falling over a few 
logs and rocks and sustaining numerous 
bumps and bruises we finally arrived. 
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The two coyotes killed at one shot 


They were barking up a large oak with 
numerous branches which still held a 
good portion of the summer covering of 
leaves. For the next few minutes Frank 
and I were straining our eyes in an effort 
to locate the game; but the wily old 
rascal was well concealed, and after a 
half hour of diligent searching, we de- 
cided to give him up as safe, so far as 
we were concerned. Frank suggested 
cutting the tree, but at my protest agreed 
with me that it would be a pity to de- 
stroy this giant of the forest; so we 
called our dogs away, leaving old ringtail 
safe among the branches. 

It was now twelve o’clock so we thought 
it best to be moving in the direction of 
home. As we were emerging from the 
timber Hunter suddenly “barked treed,” 
only a little way to our left. Hurrying 
over to him, we found a large opossum 
sticking against the side of a small 
sapling only a few feet from the ground. 
Frank shook him down and the dogs 
made short work of him. Once more 
we turned our weary footsteps in the 
direction of home, where we arrived at 
one A. M., tired, bruised, and hungry, 
but with cheerful minds and light hearts. 

JOHN L. JONES, W. Va. 
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1WO COYOTES AT ONE SHOT 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| WAS staying at my camp in the foot- 

hills of the Sierras, about seventy 
miles from Yosemite, for the holidays. 
It is a bare, rolling country, devoid alike 
of much vegetation or human interest 
and is no sportsman’s paradise. Only 
the most optimistic hunter explores it 
with any great hope of success. Still, 
one must kill time somehow, so three 
of us started out with the idea of get- 
ting the filling for a quail pot pie. 

We had gone about ten miles up in 
the hills, and separated, my companions 
following an elusive “che-chako! che- 
chako!” that betokened a flock of quail 
while I kept along the creek, with my 
20-gauge, double-barreled shot gun ready, 
and my mind full of the everlasting sport- 
ing hopes. 

I had just come abreast of an open 
space and had stopped to rest when a 
queer rushing noise broke the heavy 
quiet of the gully. I had hardly time 
to turn when out from the brush burst 
two coyotes, coming straight for me, 
neck and neck, and going “lickety-lar- 
rup,” too fast to get my scent or—! 
Was it for another reason that these 
usually solitary and timid beasts were 
hurling themselves upon me in this mad 
fashion? The horrible memory seized 
me of the coyotes crazed by rabies that 
I had seen killed recently in Nevada— 
the hideous deaths from the bites of such 
that I knew of. There was no time to 
let this fear possess me for they were 
coming like the wind. But suddenly, 
in the middle of their long lope, they 
stopped, threw themselves back—they 
had spotted me! That settled the rabies 
theory for with the spotting they had 
whirled in their tracks. But I had no 
time for relief. Like the wind they 
had come and like the lightning they 
would be gone, for there is nothing 
faster or trickier on legs than the coyote, 
if he wants to be. As they whirled I 
realized what magnificent brutes they 
were—fat and in full pelt. A coyote 
at any time in such country was an ad- 
venture—one of these fine specimens 
would be an actual prize. There was no 
time for aiming. With the wild hope 
that I would wound at least one I fired 
with hands still shaking from their first 
start of surprise—so rapid had the whole 
action been. 

Instantly as though they were one 
body, the brutes reared in the air, their 
great jaws snapping viciously at each 
other, their legs spread, then with a 
convulsive throb they fell, simultane- 
ously, both stone dead! I have bagged 
mountain goat and mountain lions, real 
he bears, and fish that were first cousins 
to the original fire-breathing sea serpent. 
But I doubt if my wildest hunt ever gave 
me the surprise that this kill in that 
quiet gully gave me on that sunny morn- 
ing in California. Nor has any trophy 
I ever brought in excited more interest 
than the two coyotes, which I killed at 
one shot, did in the little mining town 
of Hornitos where such a feat had never 
before been heard of. It is needless to 
say that I was very much elated over 
my good fortune. 

Louts A. Ginaca, California. 
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To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

ILD fowl, alert to the faint bang 

of small arms even fired a mile or 
more away, have no dread of the mon- 
ster cannon, mortars, aerial torpedoes 
and bombs that are fired at the U. S. Ord- 
nance testing station at Aberdeen, Md., 
almost daily. In this enormous reserva- 
tion, where men unless well posted fear 
to tread, the wild creatures of the air 
and many of the others as well are en- 
joying a sanctuary they can find no- 
where else in the East. What is hap- 
pening is in conflict with what sports- 
men dreaded. Those who were looking 
for the worst are now gratified to note 
that the proving ground, where most 
efficient ways of killing human enemies 
are developed, has the redeeming merit 
of stimulating the breeding and encour- 
aging the normal life of ducks, geese and 
swan. From the Susquehanna flats many 
of these fowl are going to the area where 
the shot gun is never heard. 

Colonel William A. Phillips, command- 
ing officer at Aberdeen, has written a 
letter to the Maryland Conservation 
Commission in which he gives the results 
of his observation. A part of his letter 
follows: 

“All the restricted area of land and 
waters of the Aberdeen proving ground 
has been formed into a refuge for 
game. From all that I can ascertain 
there have been large numbers of ducks, 
geese and swan in the waters adjacent 
to the proving grounds. As they were 
not permitted to be disturbed by hunt- 
ers I believe they did not fly as much 
as usual, and consequently the opportu- 
nity for hunters to shoot them off the 
reservation has not been so good as 
usual. This game does not appear to 
be disturbed by heavy artillery firing, 
as I imagine they take it more or less 
as a thunder-and-lighting proposition, 
and very quickly find out that it is of 
but little consequence t> them. I believe 
that in a few years this reservation will 
cause a decided increase in the amount 
of game available, as it will prevent the 
rapid and almost continuous extermina- 
tion of the game which has been taking 
place.” 

The Maryland Conservation Commis- 
sion, with its office in the Munsey Build- 
ing, Baltimore, will gladly welcome any 
suggestions that may occur to sports- 
man, growing out of this discovery by 
Colonel Phillips. 

EDWIN J. HEATH, Maryland. 


MANY WANT TO HUNT 
IN MEXICO 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
] HAVE received so many replies to my 

letter asking for a partner to join me 
in a hunting expedition which you pub- 
a in May that I can’t answer them 
all. 

Please say through your columns that 
I have arranged with two men to join 
me and that an account of our trip 
will be published which I hope will be 
of interest to brother ‘sportsmen. If 
any one, wanting to take a trip in these 
mountains, will write me I will be glad 
to arrange with a guide to go with him. 
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A guide who speaks English will cost 
no less than $5.00 per day and saddie 
animals and pack animals about $3.00 
per day each. This place is 165 miles 
south of El Paso, Texas, and is reached 
by the Mexico, North Western R. R. 
There is also a good automobile road 
from Columbus, N. M. You can enter 
Mexico with an automobile without pay- 
ing any duty. No license is required to 
hunt here and hunting for all kinds of 
game is permitted at all seasons of the 
year. The climate is so perfect that you 
can go out in comfort any time of the 
year. Hunting is best from October 
until March. Bear, deer and turkeys 
are very plentiful. There are also many 
wolves and lions. Dogs are very useful 
in hunting wolves, lions and bears. Any- 
one who can afford a three week’s or a 
month’s trip can enjoy some fine sport 
in this part of the country. 

Many people writing me have sent 
stamped addressed envelopes for reply. 
American postage is not accepted here. 
Thank you very much for your kindness. 

LEON A. CARRUTH, 
Pearson, Chih., Mexico. 


Salmon ascending falls in Yakima River 


THE INDIANS’ FISHING RIGHTS 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
DELEGATION of chiefs of the 
Yakima Indians recently visited 
Spokane to protest to federal authorities 
against the action of Washington state 
officials in putting an embargo on fishing 
within 400 feet of the irrigation dam in 
the Yakima River at Prosser, Wash. 
Countless thousands of salmon annually 
ascend the Yakima seeking spawning 
grounds. The dam offers a temporary 
bar to their progress up-stream and in 
the shallow water below the dam the 
Indians have taken huge numbers of the 
fish. Salmon not used for food imme- 
diately are smoked by the Redmen for 
food reserves. Outside the 400-foot mark 
the water is too deep to permit of the 
fish being captured readily. The In- 
dians’ treaty rights state that they are 
not to be disturbed at usual and cus- 
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tomary places in common with other resi- 
dents ot the state, and it is on the in- 
terpretation of the treaty rights that the 
case rests. The matter has been taken 
up with the department of the Interior 
at Washington, D. C. 

R. A. Latrp, Washington. 


THE TENT GROUND CLOTH 
AVING a ground cloth sewed in a 
tent has several disadvantages. For 
example—if you are the owner of two 
or three tents, it is necessary to have 
a ground cloth for gach one. Then, too, 
it is not always practical to carry a 
ground cloth. Instead of having a ground 
cloth sewed in each tent, I had a 
7x7 foot ground cloth made up with 
grommets on all four sides, spaced at 
6-inch intervals. In each tent I attached 
6-inch tapes along the bottom to cor- 
respond with spacing of the grommets. 
The ground cloth then may be tied fast 
to the tent and you have an outfit ‘that 
is virtually dirt-proof. 

When the ground cloth is not needed, 
it can be readily detached. On a go- 
light trip, for instance, having the grom- 
mets spaced at 6-inch intervals enables 
me to use the cloth as a pack in transit, 
and by folding it over and lacing two 
sides, it makes a water-proof sleeping 
bag, thereby making it answer three pur- 
poses. 

JAMES S. CowLEy, New York. 


WHAT IS THE BEST CROW RIFLE? 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

R. MAC ILRATH’S article “Crow 

War Declared,” was very interest- 
ing to one who likes to shoot all the 
year round and must be content to stay 
away from the remote places where there 
is real game. 

He suggests using the .22 long rifle 
cartridge. Some years ago I tried this 
cartridge on crows but was unsuccessful 
and concluded that it required a know- 
ledge of sight setting and estimation of 
distances that I did not possess and 
could not seem to acquire. 

The mark presented by a crow’s vitals 
is so small and the crow is so wary in 
this part of the country, seldom offering 
shots at distances below 100 yards, that 
it seems as if the .22 long rifle was not 
quite powerful enough. I should say 
that the .22 Hi-Power with its very flat 
trajectory, accuracy at 100 yards and 
its light bullet would be an ideal crow 
cartridge if it wasn’t for the fact that 
its range is too long for settled country 
and the shells are expensive. The 25-35 
seems too powerful and the 25-20 W.C.F. 
not quite flat enough in trajectory or 
accurate enough on account of its heavily 
crimped shells. 

It would be very interesting and of 
great value to prospective crow hunters 
of limited experience like myself if you 
would publish an article on the ideal crow 
rifle, giving particular attention to cali- 
ber, weight and shape of bullet trajec- 
tory, powder charge, sights and type of 
rifle. And just think of the discussion 
you would start among the gun cracks! 

B Wooprurr, Washington, D. C. 

An answer to the above letter will be 

found on the following page.—[EprTors.] 
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For Traveler and 
Nature Lover 


ALONE IN THE CARIBBEAN 
By Frederick A. Fenger 


A most daring journey tlfrough the Lesser Antilles 
in a tiny sailing canoe. Thrilling adventure, fasci- 
nating description—a book for traveler and adven- 
ture lover. 12mo. Net, $2.00 


UNDERSTANDING 
SOUTH AMERICA 
By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 


The one all-round guide and reference book for 
traveler, business man and student, a veritable 
encyclopedia of information about the South Amer- 
ican Continent and its people. 12mo. Net, $2.00 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


By Mathilde Edith Holtz and 
Katherine Isabel Bemis 


The one authoritative guide-book to this new 
Rocky Mountain wonderland. [Illustrated with 
many photographs. Delightful reading for stay-at- 
homes, indispensable for tourists. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


SAMURAI TRAILS 
By Lucian Swift Kirtland 


A story of a walking tour along the unfrequented 

by-ways of Japan, where few foreigners ever pene- 

trate. Surprisingly original and entertaining. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $2.50 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR 
By Annie S. Peck 


A thoroughly comprehensive, up-to-date guide 
book; complete information as to hotels, railways, 
restaurants—in fact, everything a tourist needs to 
know. 12mo. Net, $3.00 


THE AMATEUR VAGABOND 
John and Robert Matter 


A most unconventional and amazingly venture- 
some journey around the world, with empty 
pockets and a high heart. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


A LOITERER IN NEW YORK 
By Helen W. Henderson 


A charming, exquisitely conceived book of the ro- 
mance of Manhattan, her arts and treasures, her 
oo and unsuspected beauties, from the soul 
and pen of an artist. Fully Illus. 4to. Net, $4.00 


HISTORIC SHRINES of AMERICA 
By John T. Faris 


This admirable and beautiful book visualizes for 
the itinerant lover of America, her story in states- 
manship, in war and in history, and gives the 
reader an increased knowledge of the romantic 
springs of our liberty and our national culture. 

Fully Illus. &vo. Net, $3.00 


MORE WANDERINGS INLONDON 
By E. V. Lucas 


The traveler of today who requires an up-to-date 
guide to wandering will find it here, set down de- 
lightfully by a most distinguished and informing 
wanderer, who revisits London—a London all but 
made over by the rapid movement of the 20th Cen- 
tury. Fully Illus. 12mo. Net, $2.00 
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BOOKS THE RIFLE FOR CROWS 


HE WHO WOULD SUCCESSFULLY HUNT THIS WARY BIRD WITH A 
RIFLE MUST HAVE ALL THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A MASTER SNIPER 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


UNTING crows with 

a rifle is the most dif- 

ficult form of shoot- 

ing extant. It is a 

sporting proposition 

plus, that calls for 

the maximum of ac- 

curacy in both arm 

and ammunition, the 

finest of sights, an 

ability to hold like 

a machine rest, and 

a thorough knowl- 

edge of the exterior ballistics of the 

weapon used. The man who successfully 

hunts crows with a rifle is a master 

sniper, a skilled stalker and possessed 
of the patience of Job. 

Here are the conditions: 

1. Accuracy.—The vital spot on a 
crow is represented by a circle two inches 
in diameter, and any man who hits a 
two-inch objective at any range over one 
hundred yards, does so as a matter of 
luck, not good holding. Only the very 
finest of rifles will make a two-inch group 
at one hundred yards when fired from 
a machine rest. The men who can con- 
sistently keep all their shots in a four- 
inch circle at that distance are few, even 
on the target range. And to consistently 
place all your shots inside a six-inch 
circle at one hundred yards, under hunt- 
ing conditions, calls for a degree of skill 
possessed by few riflemen. 

2. Sights—A crow never offers a 
clear, well-defined aiming point, except 
when he is silhouetted against the sky- 
line, and for that reason a telescope sight 
is necessary to obtain what riflemen call 
“defination” as it overcomes the blur- 
ing effects and optical illusions caused by 
shadows and bad light. And best of all, 
the ’scope sight betrays every slight 
tremor of the barrel; when you can keep 
the cross-hairs steady you are holding 
like a rock. 

3. Trajectory.—On paper, the problem 
works out this way; as the killing space 
is two inches in diameter we should use 
ammunition having the necessary degree 
of accuracy at one hundred yards to keep 
within that area, and a. trajectory of 
not more than two inches. This is true 
in both theory and practice and such 
cartridges at the 25/35, the .256 and the 
.22 hi-power are all good medicine, but 
it is not safe to shoot such ammunition 
in the populated districts where crows 
abound, as the bullet after perforating, 
or more often passing the said crow, goes 
on a mile or so beyond its objective and 
causes some “innocent bystander” to play 
leading man at a coroner’s inquest. . 

4. The Safe Cartridge —The 22/5/40, 
commonly known as the “long rifle” cart- 
ridge, possesses the necessary range, 
power and accuracy to do the work, an 
ideal form of ammunition, except in the 
matter of trajectory, and that difficulty 
is easily overcome. 

5. The Continuous Danger Zone.—The 


trajectory of the 22/5/40 at fifty yards 
is 1% inches and up to that range get- 
ting the crow is simply a matter of good 
holding, when shooting parallel with the 
surface of the earth. When firing up 
into a tree at an angle of from 30 to 50 
degrees the trajectory curve does not 
exceed two inches up to 70 or 80 yards, 
and the bullet will hit where you hold, 
with the fifty-yard sight setting. Many 
of the old timers carefully “zero” their 
rifles for 75 yards, when firing horizont- 
ally, and this means that any crow shot 
at from ground to tree is their meat up 
to 100 yards, if the rifle is held right. 
Never for a moment forget that super- 
accurate holding is the “alpha and 
omega” of crow hunting with a rifle. 


At 100 yards the trajectory is five 
inches, which means that the bullet is 
never more than that distance above 
the line of sight. For extreme range 
shooting, “zero” the rifle at 100 yards 
and hold low for birds fifty yards away. 
At 25 and 75 yards the trajectory error 
is not worth considering, in fact if you 
hold where you want to hit at all times 
you are reasonably certain of getting 
your bird. From ground to tree this 
sight setting will be effective up to 150 
yards, a range well beyond the capacity 
of either man or weapon to intentionally 
or semi-consistently hit the two-inch vital 
zone. 

6. Measure of Skill Required.—Take 
the Standard Small Bore Match Target 
prescribed by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, 2-inch ten-ring, 4-inch nine-ring, 
and 6-inch eight-ring, all blackened for 
a sighting bull; back off a hundred yards, 
actual tape measurement, drop into your 
favorite position in your own peculiar 
way and “sight in.” If you can put up 
a score of 96, or better, out of a hundred 
possible points, for ten consecutive shots, 
with all your shots inside the 4-inch 
nine-ring, you can hit crows, otherwise 
not. It is useless to attempt hunting 
until you have attained this degree of 
skill on the paper target. Some folks 
don’t like paper targets because they tell 
the truth regarding a man’s ability to 
place his shots; let the bang-bangs who 
slaughter tin cans at thirty feet sniff at 
“target shootin’” and brag of exploits 
physically impossible, it is all they can 
do, they can’t shoot or they would not be 
satisfied with the tin can performance. 

7. The Rifle—Use a heavy single-shot 
target rifle, one weighing eight to nine 
pounds, the repeating arms are to light 
to permit of the close holding required 
and as one shot is all you will get, the 
repeating mechanism simply becomes a 
cartridge box. The telescope sight and 
a webb sling are important, almost vital 
aids to accuracy in the hands of a man 
trained to use them. Be careful to cam- 


‘ouflage in the matter of clothing, Brer 


Crow is keen of vision; stalk carefully 
and intelligently; hunt patiently and per- 
sistently and you get the crow—maybe. 
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They Are! 


And they’re all good shells. But a 
good shell is a detter one when it is loaded 


with Infallible or “E. a. 


Use these powders—you’ll smash more targets 
at the traps and make more clean hits in the 
field. Take no chances with powders that may 
vary in quality but use the ones that you know 
are reliable. In other words buy 


HERCULES 
Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDER, 


(NFALLIBLE ECS 


These powders are always the same; they burn 
clean and evenly, give the highest velocity 
with very light recoil and uniformly even 
patterns. Each lot of Infallible or ‘“‘E. C.” 
is carefully tested before it leaves our plant— 
these powders never vary in quality. 


When you buy loaded shells, specify a Hercules Smoke- 
less Shotgun Powder By so doing you will be assured of 
the best service that a powder can give. 


Any one of the fourteen standard shells listed here can 
be bought loaded with Infallible or “‘E. C.”’ 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
53 W. 10th Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Game in 


Full View 


€ 
Instant 


Accurate Bead 


ITH Lyman Combination Rear 

Sights your bead is instant and 

accurate. Rear sight is set close 
to the eye, allowing use of small aper- 
ture that concentrates your eye on the 
front sight (see illustration). The rear 
sight is all but ignored. Your attention 
is given to front sight and game, which 
is in full view all the time. For all 
American and most foreign rifies. At 
your dealer’s, or write for 


FREE BOOK 


giving hints on shooting 
and care of guns, and 
showing complete line of 


LYMAN 


for every purpose 
and every gun. 


LYMAN GUN 
SIGHT CORP. 


110 West St., 
MIDDLEFIELD, 
CONN. 


COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 


These pillows have 


beneficial sleep is assured. 
. tt ; ARY— 


removable wash covers and are SANIT. 

MIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, 16 x 21—$2.75, 17 
x 26—$3.50. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8. 
Satisfaction ig guaranteed or money refunded. 
Catalog Free. 


“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS’ 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 


Springfield-Remington 


Single shot rifle altered and refinishsd. Shoots 

cal. 30, model 1966 army cartridge. Weight 1% 
Ibs. .» total length 39 inches, U. S. Barrel 2314 inches 
Remington breech action, blued finish U.S. graduated 
sight. Price $7.77 plus war tax 78 cents. Cartridges $3.50 
per 100 war tax 35 cents, packing charge 45 cents. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 6501 BROADUAY, I1.Y. 
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A WYOMING SHEEP HUNT 


FATHER AND SON FOLLOW LONE TRAILS AMONG THE HIGH PEAKS 
OF THE ROCKIES AND SECURE SOME MUCH PRIZED TROPHIES 


By CYRUS THOMPSON 


ATURALLY, I have 
been hunting big 
game for a longer 
time than my son, 
but we have had 
many hunts together 
and he is following 
closely in my foot- 
steps as a Nimrod. 
In 1906 we had 
taken a hunt in Mon- 
tana and had not 
been very successful. 
When we returned from “The Hills,” 
and were waiting to take the train for 
home, a party of hunters came in and 
one of them had the head of a fine 
Rocky Mountain sheep. I can assure you 
I looked upon that as a prize, not so 
much with covetous eyes, but I did wish 
that I might be able to secure one of 
my own. 

A few years later we planned a hunt 
to the Wind River Country, Wyo., which 
was to be for sheep, elk and deer. We 
arranged with two of the best guides at 
Cody, Wyo., and started, with ten pack 
animals, two guides, a cook, horse- 
wrangler and ourselves, six persons, and 


| in all, a train of sixteen saddle and pack 
| animals, for the hunting country, about 


ninety miles distant. 
We traveled through the canyons, 


along the divides, and over the wind- 


swept mountains, at an altitude of over 


| 11,000 feet at times, for five days, pro- 
| ceeding on an average about eighteen 


miles per day, and at the end of the fifth 
day, reached the place where our guides 
had planned to stzp. 

The first day we arranged our camp, 
and in the afternoon one of the guides 
and I started for a nearby mountain to 
prospect. My son was to provide some 
beautiful and toothsome mountain trout 
for our cuisine and my guide, Ned 
Frost, started on an old trail alone to 
‘ook for signs of game. When we all 


returned in the evening, Ned was jubil- 
ant, he had seen a fine ram, not over a 
mile from camp, and we were to try 
our luck next day. We had the feeling 
that night of assurance that we were 
in sheep country, where for many years, 
we had longed to be. 

Next morning Ned and I started. I 
had a saddle horse, which sometimes I 
would ride and at intervals would lead. 
On other occasions, where the mountains 
were too steep for riding, the horse 
would go ahead, and I would occasion- 
ally swing on his tail. Fortunately the 
horse did not resent my familiarity, and 
we made progress. We had seen sev- 
eral small bands of sheep through our 
binoculars, but no good ones and none 
that we wanted. At noon we ate our 
lunch, rested, enjoyed the beautiful moun- 
tain scenery, and started back to camp, 
distant about six miles in a round-about 
way, so as to cover as much territory 
as we could. Ned was walking in front, 
I was riding a little behind, and as we 
approached a point where there was a 
precipice of several hundred feet, Ned 
cautiously looked over and motioned me 
to stay back, and in a low tone of voice, 
told me he saw a fine ram about half a 
mile down in the canyon, and the same 
one, he thought, that he had seen the 
previous day. I alighted, crawled over 
and looked through the binoculars, and 
saw the ram feeding. I asked Ned if 
there was any chance to get it, and 
he said that if it would lie down so 
we could surely locate it, we might stalk 
it, but so long as it was moving around, 
we had but little show. We had not 
been looking at that ram ten minutes, 
before we saw it lie down near a tree, 
by which we could fix its exact location. 
We then started to get as near to it as 
possible. We tied the horse, laid aside 
our hunting coats, looked to our rifles, 
and our tedious stalking commenced. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 439) 


Cyrus Thompson and the fine old ram which fell a victim of his prowess 
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Five Pound 
Fifteen Ounce 
Small Mouth 
Bass Look 
Good to You? 


This big bass was landed in September 
by Don Leigh, Fishing Editor of the 
Chicago Evening Journal, and the lure 
used was a PFLUEGER-SURPRISE 
MINNOW, but let Leigh tell the 
story: “It was a trifle blustery and 
cold, with flurries of snow the day this 
big one struck. I had tried nearly every bait and combination of baits throughout the day 
without results, when I snapped on the Pflueger-Surprise. At the fourth cast this bass struck 
with a wallop—he was fighting mad—eighteen minutes he fought a rushing battle. I believe 
it was the natural minnow swim of the Surprise that coaxed the strike of this gamey bass when 
nothing else cou'd interest him. The Pflueger-Surprise Minnow has the REAL SWIMMING 
e@., movement of a fish and it does not need any spinners, 
A Natu ral Bait planes, plates or other hardware to make it do this NAT- 
URAL LIFELIKE minnow swim. The deep grooved = 
mouth gives it the peculiar darting swim of the minnow and it LOOKS LIKE A WT = 
MINNOW when reeled along in the water. I never go bait casting for bass, pike, & wl 
musky or pickere! without a selection of \S 
i fluezer-Surprise Minnows in my kit, because THE PFLUEGER-SURPRISE MINNOW \N ve 
I know what they will do in any water. They 
ne SWIM that INTERESTS the game 
sh. 
There is a finish for every kind and condition 
cf water. Lcok them over at your dealers—every 


first-class tackle or snorting goods dealer handles 
the PFLUEGER BULL-DOG BRAND tackle, be- 


cause it is guaranteed withcut t'me limit and he ’ 
* . * Your tackle box should tain the following for all kinds of bait- 
knows that in seliing you any Pflueger tackle that casing: PiaeperSencine Ukauae: No. 3980, white at cca tte. 3973, 
you will be entirely satisfied—you are getting the white belly, blended rainbow back; No. 3985, white belly, blended 


very best that can be produced in tackle—if fishing green cracked back; each of the above 7: c; No. 3949 chub minnow finish 
4 scale blend st 85c. Get this layout at r tackle dealers and get the 
tackle could be made better the PFLUEGERS game fish interested in your lure. “ he soso = ce ent cf stock send 


would make it. direct to us and receive the baits post paid, delivery guaranteed. 


Don Leigh Tells You 


A lot cf interesting fishing facts in the latest edition of PFLUEGERS’ 
TIPS ON TACKLE, that handy little pocket sized book of real 
fishing information. He is well known as an authority on bait cast- 
ing and has written some rattling good chapters on artificial baits 
and how to use them, the spoon and what it will do, how to play the 
fish and a great chapter on natural baits. If you want to know how 
to get the big ones and when, just write today for your copy of this 
snappy book—IT COSTS YOU NOTHING but the time to write 
“send it to me.” There are many other fine chapters by other leading 
authorities on every angle of the fishing game, and Pfluegers’ Tips on 
Tackle cannot help but make your fishing better and your stringer 
average higher. Of course today is the day to write in order to be 
sure of getting a copy before the present edition runs out. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 21 (The Pfluegers’) AKRON, OHIO 
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How About the 
Tackle You Need 
for That Trip? 


Do not put off your tackle buying 
until you are ready for that long- 
planned trip and then make a _ hur- 
ried selection which may result in 
your getting something other than 
“Fishing Tackle That’s Fit For 
Fishing” 


Abbey & Imbrie tackle is for sale 
wherever there are progressive deal- 
ers and anglers who value their sport 
high enough to demand the best 
equipment. But in a last-minute rush 
you may be crowded into feeling that 
less meritorious tackle will do ‘“‘this 
time.” 


It won’t do. It never does do. It 
is a certain trip-spoiler. And down 
deep in your sportsman’s heart you 
know it. 


So allow sufficient time before your 
trip to select the Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle you need. In that way you 
will be starting right for the royal 
outing to which you are entitled. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 


15-17 Warren Street, New York 


THE 
SION OF THE 
LEAPING DOLPHIN 
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special» MARINE CANOE GLUE 


WATERPROOF, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 


. Any puncture or 

leak in boat, canoe or 

flying boat can be re- 

paired in five minutes. 

It is as valuable to a 

eanoeist as a _ repair 

kit to a bicyclist or 

automobilist. It is a 

Tohnny-on-the-spot art- 

icle that no boatman 

d g tau Oe ake — be —— It 

‘does not ry up nor 

BIFF, BANG! RIP! D——!!! deteriorate in the can, 

but wil! be found equally reagy for use in ten years 

as today. Friction top emergency cans, 35 cents each; 
by mail, 40 cents each. Canada, 47 cents each. 


> Sor booklets “‘Marine Glue, What to use and how to use 
it” and “How ta pony erty re At all Hardware 


L. W FERDINAND & CO. 
152 ie Street Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


| water. 
| him from his greater peril. 
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THE SECRET OF ALLIGATOR BAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 398) 


back from this expedition now occupies 
an honored position in the lodge of Camp 
Wonposet, Bantam Lake, Conn. Mr. 
King presented it to Robert Tindale, man- 
ager of the boy’s summer camp.) 

Some distance on, Roy and his friend 
shot a second and even larger alligator. 
It was not killed however, and gave sav- 
age battle, as Hendry assisted in roping 
it and dragging it into the boat. It lay 
quite still, apparently dead, but when 
Roy went to examine the wound, the tail 
lashed upward and the inquisitive hunter 
lost his balance, toppling over into the 
No time was lost in extracting 


“Alligator Bay is yonder through the 


| channel at the end of this little bay or 


lagoon, or whatever its peculiar forma- 
tion permits of calling it,” said Mr. King, 
“and the locality is well-named. Never, 
anywhere in Florida, on either coast, 
have I seen so many ’gators.” 

Roy was for shooting this ugly-tem- 
pered fellow in the boat, but Hendry 
placed a detaining hand on the rifle. 
“Don’t do that,” he warned, “it make 
bullet hole through boat. Much bad 
business.” Whereupon Hendry poled 
ashore and on a likely point under the 
bays, put an end to the ’gator in truly 
professional style. 

A dozen fine mangrove snappers were 
caught by the party before they pushed 
on to the entrance to Alligator Bay. 
And it was at this entrance that the 


j second posted warning was discovered. 


There was no attempt at compromise; 
a pole had been driven into the muck 
on the bottom of the passage, at its nar- 
row, winding mouth, and fifty feet off 
shore. Near the top was nailed an old 
box top and in red letters (berry stain) 
was crudely drawn this significant com- 
mand: “ STAY OUT.” 

The S was turned the wrong way, how- 
ever, showing that some uneducated per- 
son had written the inscription. 

The skiff was paddled up to this im- 
pudent sign-post and Mr. King was not 
slow to discover that the entire contrap- 
tion was of recent manufacture. In fact 
the berry stains were still wet! This 
then, would indicate that there were 
others in Chevelier Bay and that the 
passage had been posted with an un- 
mistakable purpose. 

The cut itself was fifteen feet wide, 
with not more than two feet of water. 
Five young mangroves and bays had been 
cut near the water and had fallen criss- 
cross, blocking the entrance. 

And through this mystic screen of 
trunks, limbs and matted leaves, there 
came an Indian canoe! Not a sound 
had been heard—not so much as a touch 
of paddle to water or the rustle of brush. 
There were three young Seminole bucks 
in the hollowed-out cypress craft, look- 
ing as sleek and shiny and unreal as 
tho’ carved from wood. . 

Mr. King and his companions were too 
startled at first to say a word. It had 
transpired without warning and while 
they were still interested in the sign on 
the post. The older Indian carried a 
20-gauge Winchester shotgun and it was 


‘cut trees at entrance back there. 


—new! Piled in the stern of the canoe, 
were many deer skins. 

“Howdy,” Mr. King called to them. 

But they did not respond. Their ex- 
pressionless faces were set in the direc- 
tion of Chevelier Bay. 

“See if you can make them talk,” said 
Mr. King to Hendry, who was always a 
“good mixer” when it came to Seminoles. 

Some gutteral talk followed, as the 
guide attempted to engaged the bucks in 
conversation. The canoe and its occu- 
pants, without ever really stopping, 
crossed the lagoon and disappeared into 
the passage that led to Chevelier Bay. 

“Could you get anything out of them?” 
Mr. King inquired somewhat eagerly. 

Hendry’s eyes were wide and his man- 
ner strange, as he said: 

“No want to talk. Only say, ‘Don’t 
know.’ They go to Smallwood’s store 
at Chokoloskee with deer skins. Tell me 
no good passage into Alligator Bay.” 


T was well along in the afternoon and 
they turned back, rowing and poling 
with all their strength, to make the 

Mae before nightfall. Hendry was silent, 
uncommunicative, scowlingly unlike him- 
self during the entire trip. When the 
opportunity afforded to get Mr. King off 
to one side he explained his reticence. 

“Please, we stay away from Alligator 
Bay,” said he, “better to not get rifle 
bullet. Indians no trouble, white men 
much trouble. I think some hide behind 
They 
watch us. They put up sign just for 
me, you an everybody.” 

“Hendry,” was Mr. King’s response, 
“IT have my plans made for tomorrow. 
You come with me. John and the others 
will fish at the far end of Chevelier, 
outside the entrance to the lagoon. They 
will never be very far from us and John 
has instructions to fire his revolver if 
anything goes amiss. It is my inten- 
tion to see what is happening in Alli- 
gator Bay.” 

As per these arrangements, although 
the fishermen were not allowed to know 
what was on the docket, Hendry and Mr. 
King went as far as the tarpon grounds 
with the others and then, in the glade 
skiff, shunted off to the mainland at the 
left, explaining that they thought they 
could find deer—and fresh meat would 
go well for supper that night. The skiff 
was concealed in the bushes along shore 
and using their machetes liberally the 
pair set off for the east side of the 
lower end of Chevelier and the lagoon. 
They first came upon open prairie and 
then an impenetrable mangrove swamp. 

It was so dense and the roots so tan- 
gled that progress was necessarily slow: 
According to Mr. King’s reckonings they 
were now nearly opposite Alligator Bay, 
having passed above the narrow neck of 
water leading from the hidden lagoon. 
There were frequent signs of deer in 
the black earth and multitudes of birds 
of many kinds. Hendry said that they 
saw no less than fifty water moccasins 
in that one strip of 200 yards-wide man- 
grove swamp. The guide was not afraid 
of them. His quick eye would measure 
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AY, what a trick you’ll turn for your tongue 
and taste and temper when you finally get down 
to bed-rock smokes and let some of that topjoy 


Prince Albert float into your system! Just will 
put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much 
pipe or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on— 
and, you'll work in a lot of double headers for 
quite a spell to get all-square! 


What’s the idea kidding yourself when you know 
what P. A. will do for your smokespot; when you 
know what it is doing for men all over the civilized 
world! You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a 
supply of Prince Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy 
pipe chuck-full and blaze away! Why, 
it’s like falling into feathers when 
you've been batting-it-out-on-a-board! 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing 
you a clever turn because it won’t bite 


DRING 


the national 








CRIMP 
Se eG ell) Tae eet) 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


CcuT 


; Copasignt 1919 
if by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are cut 
out by our patented process. Want you to know 
right here, and now, that Prince Albert will be as 
gentle with your tongue as a toy purr-kitty is witha 
stuffed mouse! You can rip champeen-smokespeed- 
records right up the back with P. A. for packing! 


You don’t need a percentage table to figure out 
what Prince Albert’s quality and flavor and fra- 
grance will do for your happiness every time the 
clock ticks! You'll get the answer quick! And, 
now it’s your draw! Prince Albert is sold in 
toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome pound and 
half pound tin humidors, and, in that classy, prac- 

tical pound crystal glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


- 


joy smoke 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that for just 10 cents a day 
you can give a child 
to France? 


The men of France have died fighting our battles. 
The women and children of France are left to bear the 
burden. 

$36.50 a year, added to the small allowance of the 
French Government, will save a child for the new 
France. Will you subscribe $.10 a day, $3 a month, 
$36.50 a year; payable monthly, quarterly or yearly. 

Every penny of the money collected goes to the chil- 
dren. Expenses are paid from a separate fund. 

Prove your patriotism by helping immediately, prac- 
tically and personally, our ally, France. 

Ten Cents a day means little to you. When a grate- 
ful letter comes from some little child in France you 
will know how much it means there. 


$ .10 keeps a child 1 day $36. _ keeps a child 1 yr. 
a. | US PES 73.5 2 


boy 
\. ces: ee: girl aged .... 
own home for .... years 


-. «ee-.+. for .... children in their owe 
homes for .... years 

1 enclose herewith $ in par. payment for the 

above and pledge myself to give the remainder in 

; payments. 

CROSS OUT THE PARA- 

GRAPHS YOU DON’T ACCEPT 

1 promise to give the same amount next year. 1! wish 

to know the name and address of the child or children. 


Address 


Checks should be drawn to ‘“‘THE FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN OF FRANCE COMMITTEE” and mailed 
to the Chicago Treasurer, DAVID R. FORGAN, Room 
741 Fine Arts Building. Chicago. 


mies Join the 
Deer? National Crow Shoot 
It’s fun to outwit these wily birds with a 


MAXIM SiveNcER 


fitted to your .22 or .22 high power rifle. Send - 

It deadens the report noise, reduces the for 

recoil, and steadies vores aim. Directfrom It 

Dealer or Factory, $ << 
Write for Free Bock haf Stories. 

Maxim S‘lencer Co. €9 Eomestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


distance and he would siiil down with 
his machete, cutting them into bits with 
a sort of savage satisfaction. 

Here, too, were water-holes, black, ooze- 
filled and joined by subterranean pass- 
ages. There were alligators beyond 
counting and crawfish, as on Sweetwater 
River. 

But what they had longed to see now 
broke upon their vision, brilliantly illu- 
minated by the sunshine. Through the 
mangroves water glimmered and shim- 
mered and a few steps brought them 
to the eastern shore of a tropic jun- 
gle-surrounded bay—Alligator Bay! 
Shielded by the trees, they peered out 
and int) this strange aviary of bird life. 
It was a body of water approximately 
one-half mile long by three-eights of a 
mile wide, while the depth seemed to 
range from four to seven feet. Certainly 
its natural beauty could not be exag- 
gerated! The environment of three spe- 
cies of bays, the myrtle and the man- 
grove, was further elaborated by orchids, 
flaming red clusters of air plants and 
vines that grew luxuriantly over and 
around everything. Here, indeed, was a 
secluded wonderland, approachable by 
boat via two possible channels, one lead- 
ing from Dr. Tiger’s Lake and Lossman’s 
River, to the south, and the other from 
Chevelier Bay. But both of these ap- 
proaches had been sealed by fallen trees 
and as we have had occasion to know, 
“posted.” 


N the centre of this attractive body of 
water was an island—a large circular 
island, studded with bays, myrtles and 

mangroves, and strangely flecked with 
white. Indeed, the green of the foliage 
was almost snowy from the droppings 
of birds. As the afternoon waned, and 
the wanderers returned from their feed- 
ing, the fluttering wings of hundreds 
upon hundreds of pure white egrets in- 
tensified this ghostly appearance. It was 
like a fantastic, spirit-isle, cloaked in 
transparent lacery of mist. 

“A marvelous sight!” muttered Mr. 
King, deeply impressed by what he was 
seeing, “it doesn’t look real, Hendry. 
The egrets and other birds have trans- 
formed the island into a sort of stucco 
imitation. It is a Mardi Gras float of 
the Florida wilds, drifting down the bay! 
And see—” he pointed upward to the 
sky—“the egrets are coming back to 
roost!” 

“Big Rookery!” nodded Hendry, “lots 
birds. More than I ever see. Indian no 
want us come up passage to Alligator 
Bay. This why.” 

“It is one of the attractions of our 
strange acquaintances in these parts,” 
said Mr. King, “and I am sure there are 
others, Hendry, hidden far up the wind- 
ing rivers and creeks, where few men 
ever see them. The egrets of Florida 
have not gone forever. There is yet time 
to save them if the rascals who shoot 
up these rookeries can be apprehended 
end severely sentenced—sentences that 
will frighten those who still roam at 
large up Chokoloskee.” 

Hendry shrugged those expressive, 
bony shoulders of his. 

“So long rich white lady pay big 
money for plume, Indian and Chock folks 
get plumes. She stop buy, they stop kill.” 
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Mr. King clapped him of the shoulder. 

“Right!” was his exclamation, “there 
is the real solution of the problem, Hen- 
dry. You are a true philosopher. But 
this vivid ghost-picture in the heart of 
Alligator Bay was what I came miles 
to see. I must confess that my other 
work, while necessary and interesting, 
takes second place. And I only regret 
that John will not be able to see it.” 

“No bring him?” Hendry asked. 

“No, I am afraid fsr the boy. We 
are taking a long chance, Hendry. You 
know it; I know it. Somewhere in the 
shrubbery around these wonderful shores 
there is a guard, a watcher, the menace 
of the rifle shot and the deadly ambus- 
cade. That is why we must ourselves 
turn back without even stepping out on 
shore. It might mean our lives.” 

Without a word, Hendry turned fac- 
ing the depths of the swamp and the back 
trail. It was what he would have said 
himself. 

But Mr. King was taking one last look. 
Cold shadows were beginning to fall 
across the water from the hedge of trees. 
Stark and unsightly, like roots of ex- 
posed teeth, the marginal extremities of 
the mangroves on the rookery loomed 
grey-white in the afternoon glow, under 
their lathering of mud. And always, 
overhead and across the hushed waters 
and in the massed foliage of the little 
round island, the egrets winged rest- 
lessly. 

Mr. King could see the tragedy enacted 
—the men hidden ashore near the rook- 
ery, the first, shot that sent the alarmed 
birds upward, the fair marks against 
blue sky, the cry of agony and the help: 
less white thing that suddenly pitched 
into the lake. It was such a dastardly 
act! There was a coward in every gun- 
shot! 

“You come?” asked Hendry. 

“T come,” answered his companion. 


A ND so we have all but completed 


our story friend reader. If it has 

been overlong and filled with the 
things that were always just ahead, you 
must be forebearing. We who have writ- 
ten this tale knew that there was tragedy 
at the end. We knew that we would 
finally come upon the scene of a crime 
against the most beautiful and the most 
harmless of birds. That knowledge has 
frankly oppressed us. 

Now—as we write, there are bad In- 
dians and worse white men up the tan- 
gled trails of these same rivers, and the 
traffic still continues. Perhaps you who 
love gun and rod may care to cover the 
same ground some day. Game wardens 
will shake their heads when you mention 
it. There are so many unmarked graves 
near Chokoloskee and Chevelier. 

As for our own party, they hunted 
and fished another day and then de- 
scended Chatham Bend River to the wel- 
come gulf. The voyage around the cape 
and up the other coast was uneventful, 
if so we may term those golden, lazy 
hours of sport. At Miami the thankful 
strangers took their departure, and so 
far as we know, have not been seen by 
any member of the party since. What 
had prompted them to ascend that far 
creek above the shell mound rezion wi!! 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 430) 
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“The Traps,” scene of grounds where the Big Shoot will be held. 


t Now for the G. A. H. 


Trapshooting’s Classic is scheduled for August 
llth to1l5th. Get out yourgun. Go out to your 
local gun club. Practice up now—and practice in 
earnest—for this year’s 
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Grand American Handicap 


will be bigger than ever before. The sharpshooting boys 
are home from over seas. New ‘ ‘champs” will test their 
skill with old ones. It will be “some” Shoot and plenty 
of sport for all. 


Will you win a prize? 


It depends on the way you can shatter the clays. Now 
is the time to work into form. Your local gun club is the 


place. Be on edge when the big time arrives. 
For full information and name 
cial Shotgun Powders of nearest gun club. write 


are the powders that win. Used "7 1VISI 
by the Nation’s Crack Shots. Look Sporting Powder Division 


on the shell box for the names 
Dupont—Ballistite—Schultze  E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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South Shore Country Club. 
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THE ARM OF 
THE MARKSMAN 
B. S. A. Rifles are 


now resuming their 
place in forest and 
field, at targets and 
traps. They are being 
made, as before the 
war, in all styles for all 
these purposes. 

Prominent among 
them is the B. S. A. .22 
calibre Bolt Action 
Rifle for sporting and 
target use—single shot 
or magazine. The war 
and the experience of 
sportsmen have made 
perfectly clear the ad- 
vantages of Bolt Ac- 
tion. It is unusual to 
find a .22 calibre rifle 
that embodies them as 
does the B.S. A. 

B. 8. A. Rifles equipped 
with the famous B, §. A, 
sights, with a “hang” that 
is just right and stocks that 
snugly fit the face and 
shoulder, are the choice of 
sportsmen everywhere. Let 
the B, 8. A. be your choice 
as well. 

We also manufacture B. 8. 
A. rifles of larger bore for 
long range target and big 


game shooting, both single 
shot and-magazine; B. S. A. 
shot guns, B. §S. A, lever 
cocked air rifles for serious 


target and _ sporting work, 
gun accessories and B, 8. A 
sights. 


Write for further informa- 
tion, and B.S.A. rifle book- 
lets. Sent free on request. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHES MANY AND 
CAN SUPPLY ANY OF THE WORLD'S BEST 
OUTDOOR BOOKS. 


‘(Modern Rifle” 


or any dollar book shown on pages 
388-389 free with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Forest AND STREAM at the 
regular yearly rate of $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


(BOOK DEPARTMENT) 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE IN BAIT CASTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 401) 


is one of three things that will happen. 
Your weight went out onto the grass in 
the direction of the target just as you 
intended it should. If not, it either shot 
up into the air over your head or else 
it plugged into the ground at your feet. 
If it went out towards the target, your 
cast was correctly made. If it went up 
into the air, you released your thumb 
pressure too soon. If it shot down to 
the ground directly in front of you, you 
did not release the thumb soon enough. 
There you are. With that information, 
you should be able to make good head- 
way. 

After you get so that you can land the 
weight out in the grass in some direc- 
tion, which very likely will not be very 
near the target, then you will be ready 
to try for accuracy. You have got to 
acquire accuracy, for a caster without it, 
is not a caster. No, he is a dangerous 
customer to get close to when he is in 
action. 

When you swing your rod forward in 
the cast, swing it as you would a twenty- 
foot pole and were going to “swat” a 
woodchuck or skunk with it. In this in- 
stance, the hat on the grass is to be 
the victim. What I wish you to under- 
stand is that you must bring your rod 
forward in a direct line with whatever 
you are casting at. This movement will 
send the weight out towards the target. 
If the weight is going too hard and too 
high it will fly completely over and be- 
yond the target. If this is the case, 
thumb pressure is to be applied to the 
spool and the weight will slow down and 
settle. A little practice and a good deal 
of judgment will soon enable you to drop 
your weight about where you want it. 

After you have managed to acquire a 
bit of proficiency, then, as your weight 
shoots out, keep your rod pointed di- 
rectly at it. As the weight settles, lower 
the rod tip. This movement permits the 
line to draw in a direct line from the 
reel spool with a minimum of friction. 
Thus you are enabled to cast with little 
effort and at the same time your line 
will last longer. 

Now you are ready for a word or 
two about retrieving your lure. As soon 
as the bait has landed on the ground, 
transfer the rod to your left hand. 
Grasp the rod by the grip that is above 
the reel seat, having the hand under- 
neath with the thumb up on the left side 
and the index finger up on the right side. 
Press the rod butt against the stomach 
and reel in the line, guiding it onto the 
spool as evenly as possible with the 
thumb and index finger of the left hand. 
Be sure to spool the line evenly with a 
regular traverse across the entire width 
of the reel spool, not allowing the line 
to pile up in a ridge at any place or 
permitting it to run up the ends of the 
spool. The success of every cast lies 
mainly in the manner in which the line 
was wound onto the spool after the pre- 
vious cast. 

While you are getting familiar with 
this part of the art, keep your eyes on 
your reel so you can see what you are 
doing. Later in the game you will forget 


all about spooling your line, for it will 
be done without any special thought on 
your part. 


S you begin to become proficient in 

- casting and retrieving, then work 

your rod butt away from your stom- 
ach, for besides not being a graceful 
position, it is unhandy when you strike 
a fish. The style to adopt is to hold 
the rod with the click end of reel in the 
left palm. All fingers underneath the 
rod. Guide the line onto the spool with 
the tip of the thumb which will extend 
over the top of the reel when held as 
described. Press the line first with one 
side of the thumb and then with the 
other. This position gets the rod well 
away from the body and permits free- 
dom for a good strike to set the hook 
when a bass takes hold. And set the 
hook good and solid when you do get a 
strike. It is a mighty good start to- 
wards getting the fish onto your stringer. 
A fish with the hook set deeply doesn’t 
unhook himself even if you let him run 
around loose for ten minutes. “Spitting 
out” the hook never happens if the barb 
is well in. 

If you will now follow the instructions 
I have given, you should soon be able 
to cast very well without any personal 
supervision from a caster. Above all 
things, stick to the overhead cast such 
as I have described. Don’t take up that 
inefficient underhand cast to start with 
or you will keep it up and never amount 
to a “hill of beans” as a bait caster. 
Remember this, if you happen to be fish- 
ing and meet a caster who employs the 
underhand cast only, you just make up 
your mind that you will have him nicely 
trimmed before the day is over. The 
overhead caster puts his bait just where 
he wishes it to go, while the average 
underhand caster puts his lure just about 
where it happens to land. This is not 
true in every instance, but it holds good 
in the majority of cases. 

Well, the time soon arrives when you 
are in shape to try your hand after fish. 
I suppose I might tell you what to do, 
where to cast, where to go, and a whole 
lot of other things, but I’m not going 
to do it in that way. I’m going to take 
you fishing with Jimmie and me. Jim- 
mie, by the way, is my wife. And best 
of all, the fishing trip that I am going 
to take you on is not ancient history. 
It is a trip that I took since I began 
to write this article. If you will look 
back to where I wrote: “A little prac- 
tice and a good deal of adjustment will 
soon enable you to drop your weight 
where you want it,” you will see just 
where I quit writing for the time being 
and put my tackle aboard my little red 
runabout which already had Jimmie 
seated therein, and sped away from 
Jewett City, Conn., to Pachaug Pond 
about three miles away. 

Pachaug Pond, which in reality is 4 
small lake, contains a lot of water when 
full. In fact, it covers about 1,000 acres, 
but along in August our mill has drawn 
heavily on the supply and about 400 
acres would be about the size then. It 
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Make the Aerothrust 
Your Fishing Companion 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. 


The Aerothrust will do all the rowing and let you do all the 
fishing. Could anything be fairer than that? 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the backache 
and hand-blisters out of that long pull against the wind or cur- 
rent to where “they are bitin’.” 


The Aerothrust is an improvement on every other type of 
detachable motor. Here’s why :— 


First, the aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from sub- 
merged rocks, logs or weeds. 

Second, you never have to worry about depth of water. If you 
scratch bottom your propeller is in the air out of harm’s way. The 
Aerothrust will take you anywhere it’s damp! 

Third, you will get greater speed under all 
kinds of conditions than with the underwater 
propeller. 

Fourth, you are independent of piers and Fifth, when fishing you can navigate shal- 
docks for landing—just run her nose right up low streams without roiling up the water. 
on the beach. 

Ask your dealer or write for illustrated booklet. 


Canadian Boat & Engine Exchange, Ltd., Exclusive Canadian Jobbers, Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


AEROTHRUST ENGINE CO. 
517 Washingtor Street LA PORTE, IND. 

















Another Feature of Camp Life Perfected 


Camping is not camping without a camp fire. A camp stove is not a perfect camp stove that 
won’t work over any camp fire. You just can’t imagine how pleasant it is to cook over the good 
old camp fire until you have tried the Umbrella Camp Stove, which has been so scientifically 
designed as to overcome such objections as burning of the fish, tipping over the coffee, scalding 
the hands, scorching the face and exposing of the clothing to fire. 


UMBRELLA CAMP STOVE Fri ne Caine CRATE 


: ee for Trout 
Made of the best iron and steel, and with ordinary use will last 
a lifetime. Will not warp or get out of shape. Stove consists or Bass 
of adjustable wines center rod and — Grate is 
always level on sloping or rough ground. hen open, stove e es 
is solid throughout, and grate will not sag or tip. This Fishing 
roomy grate will hold six large cooking er Used 
over small camp fire, at side of- large camp fire, or 
before fireplace at home in winter. Can be successfully My Blue Devil Darning Needle ! 
used as camp dining table. Sets up in one-half It is as indispensable as the Joe Welsh Leader 
minute. Fits in case 4 x 36 inches. Weight, 10 — this Snapdragon Type Fly. Send 75c for a 
pounds. Slips under auto seat when folded. Canvas ee — eat iice ear aa oun 
By : er. vi § ° 58, . 
Case furnished with each stove. Why not get both? 


= tie ioe ane 

Price $7.50 F. O. B. Mt. Vernon, Wash. | JOE WELSH 

Umbrella Camp Stove Company PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Mt. Vernon, Wash. oa aad oe 
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Fish, Hunt, Work, 
i or Sleep in comfort 


Can be secured through Bev 3 Ee ee oT 


ae M will absolutely protect you. 
Forest and Stream Book Department | Siac of ‘brass wire antec 
. | = . Defies mosquitoes and all in- 
You can have any of the following $1.00 dog sects. Fits any hat, weighs 3 ozs.; goes in 
books free with a year’s subscription to Forest elie and Canada 
and Stream at the regular $2.00 yearly rate. ||} | A well made serviceable article guaranteed, 
$2.25 will bring you one. Parcel Post insured. 
THE AIREDALE THE FOX HOUND THE FOX TERRIER Other countries, $2.75. Made with or without 
By W. A. Bruette By R. D. Williams By William Haynes pipe inlet. Send for one today. 
MODERN BREAKING NURSING vs. DOSING DOG TRAINING RHOADES MFG. Co. 
By W. A. Bruette By 8S. T. Hammond By 8S. T. Hammond Sault St. Marie Michigan 
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American Sportsmen 
Series. Painted for 
Remington UMC by 
FP. X. Leyendecker 


The Test of Service 


\ ‘ THEN the man behind America's practical idealism gets a 
chance to indulge his own interests, he knows how to ap- 
preciate service. He has specialized in it. 
That is why there is nowsuch great demand for Remington UMC 
Wetproof Shot Shells, the first completely waterproof. 
peat 
UMC 
for Shooting Right 


Just buy the same Remington UMC “Arrow” or “Nitro Club” Smokeless Steel 
Lined Specd Shells you have so long depended on for shooting right. 

Without additional cost to you they are now exclusively protected against wet by 
the wonderful Wetproof process, invented and developed by Remington UMC 
during the war. 

No matter how exposed to wet, in body, crimp and top wad they will stay firm 
and smooth as when fresh from the loading machine. ork them through your 
modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun and they will slide just as 
smoothly and fire as surely and with the same superior pattern and penetration for 
which Remington UMC Speed Shells are famous. 

Sold by your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is your com- 
munity Sportmen’s Headquarters—one of more than 82.700 in this country. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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is a delight and a terror to the bait 
easter. A delight because there are bass 
there—old, big, pot-bellied fellows with 
enough weight to set your nerves atingle 
and bend your rod till you think it is 
going to snap. A terror because the 
pond is dotted with tree stumps around 
which the fish hang out and around 
which many a line gets twisted and many 
a lure gets lost. Just the same, where 
the fish are, there the fisherman will go. 
That’s why we went. 


E pulled away from shore with 

our tackle rigged. I had tied a 

gold-colored minnow to Jimmie’s 
line, while to my own I attached a dark 
red minnow. Underwaters both of them. 
The underwater minnow is the best all 
around lure in existence and don’t let 
anybody lure you into believing other- 
wise. And furthermore, it should be 
one that sinks readily. 

Merely. casting it in any old direction 
does not bring satisfactory results. Bear 
in mind that bass, like Redskins, like to 
hide away and lie in wait for their un- 
suspecting prey. When their victim gets 
near at hand they dart out and their 
intention is to bring about a funeral. 
This habit of the bass has brought many 
a one to his doom. 

We began casting close up to the 
stumps where they stuck up out of the 
water. The closer the better. I told 
Jimmie the effect to try to obtain was 
to have it appear as if something had 
fallen into the water by accident and 
immediately put up a violent struggle 
to escape. 

With a good splash, we slapped the 
minnows right up close to the stumps and 
immediately started them moving. I 
shot my lure in between two stumps at 
a third one that stuck up out of the 
water about thirty feet back of the pair. 
The instant it hit the water there was 
a swirl and a violent tug. That bass 
was a big one and he cut off to one 
side and got a quarter turn about one 
of the stumps in front. Jimmie tried 
her best to get the boat up to the stump 
so I could free the line, but we were 
too late. I felt three or four vicious 
tugs and the line slackened. 

So on we went. We moved along about 
three hundred yards and never got a 
strike, but we kept casting steadily for 
that is one of the secrets of success. 

One old, big stump stood up in about 
six feet of water and I cast my min- 
now right up against it at its water line. 
I had not retrieved a foot of line before 
the strike came. I kept him on the 
move and gradually shortened line until 
not more than six feet were out. Then 
I began to lead the bass about in a figure 
eight until he was pretty well quieted 
down. I then swung him to the side of 
the boat and leaning over, shoved my 
thumb into his mouth and clamped my 
index finger beneath his -underjaw and 
pressed down with my thumb. Lifting a 
bass in this way prevents any movement 
on the part of the fish. The fish must 
not be allowed to hang down straight, 
but should be kept at a slight angle 
from vertical by pressing with the index 
finger underneath the lower jaw. 

This bass weighed 2% pounds. Pretty 
good for a starter. It was Jimmies 
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Looks good from every point 


About sundown the finest view in the camp is that box 


of Heinz good things. 


Sp 
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“s Bee heats 
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Ropes 


HEI!'Z BAKED BEANS—Four 
styles, all oven baked, with or 
without pork and tomato sauce. 
Good hot or cold. 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI—Makes 
a sustaining dish of fine flavor 
which not only tempts but satisfies 
the appetite. Already cooked 
with tomato sauce and cheese. 


HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER— 


For all butter uses. Keeps sweet. 


Sie Pr 
ee Tee 


Sold by all good grocers. Send for list of the 57 Varieties. 


Foods that go right to the right spot—hearty and appetiz- 
ing, yet digestible. No trouble and no waiting. Easily 
carried—quickly prepared, absolutely pure. 


Just read this list and get ready: 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


HEINZ CREAM SOUPS—Cel- 
ery, Pea or Tomato, with real 
cream up there a hundred miles 
from a cow. 


HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
—The touch that makes all food 
taste better. 


HEINZ PICKLES—For a relish. 


HEINZ PRESERVES—For the 
finishing touch. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“F=P” PUTTEES 


NEW NON-FRAY SPLRAL (Patented) 

For hunting, camping, fishing, Fox’s 
Spiral Puttees are the best looking, most 
desirable and comfortable puttees made. 
They lie flat and smooth, and will not 
ravel at the edge. Made of the best 
English wool, waterproofed. Will last 
three times as long as ordinary puttees. ' 


Genuine Fox’s have a small brass tag on 
each puttee, with the name Fox and ER for 
right and L for left. They are full length 
and width. Write for the name of the 
dealer who sells them in your city. 


MANLEY & JOHNSON 


i Sole Agents L 
Dept. K, 268 B’way, New York City Jot 


No. 2 Onen—showing equipment 
The most dependable gasoline Outing stove 
on the market, A necessity for every auto. 


No. 2 Closed—equipment packet inside 
Size 5x10x18, weight 17 pounds, 
Substantial, Durable, Efficient 
WILL BURN IN ANY WIND 
We make other sizes; write for prices. 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 
4 Spring St. 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

F or afeld with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a matchless anath 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sel} NYOIL at 
15c. and 35¢, Send us the name 
live one who doesn’t sell 


for 35 cents. 


WU. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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turn next. I rowed over to a bunch of 
stumps and snags and held the boat in 


position while she did the casting. About 
is the second try, something attached it. 
self to her lure. From the rumpus it 
kicked up, I decided that it was a bass 


worth getting onto the stringer. Using 

our regular tactics as well as keeping 

5 the boat away from the stumps, we soon 

Trap Shooter s Clothes had our bass on the scales. Three pounds 
and a half, good full weight. And five 


For this national outdoor sport, Duxbak Look for the Duxbak, Kamp-it or Utica cabvuied later, Waests’ Wad teak han in 


‘ , en! d ° i ’ ° 
—, provide every convenience an label in your sportsmen’s clothes. full again. Three pounds and ten ounces 


1919 Free Style Book illustrates and de- this time. It was some fishing for our 
tect ; 
a ee cans, oy . os scribes all garments for both men and neighborhood. Then I struck one that 


evomen, Send for ¢t today. matched my other one. Just two and 
proved by leading sportsmen. ee i three-quarter pounds. And the next 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION thing that we did was to quit. 


T is up to you now to get busy and 
learn the most fascinating way there 
is to capture game fish. First learn 
to cast. Then don’t try to cast too 
‘ far. When on a lake or stream, keep 
10 Hickory Street casting, for you never get a fish with 
Utica, N. Y. the lure in the boat. Don’t keep chang- 
ing baits, for this trick wastes a lot of 
good time. If the water you are fishing 
in contains rocks, stumps, lily pads, etc., 
around these places look for your strikes, 
especially during the middle of the day 
when the fish as a rule are loafing. 
Early in the morning or in the evening, 
the bass will run into the open water 
close up to shore where the water is 
very shallow. That reminds me of a 
sight I witnessed this summer. 

I heard a splash and saw where a big 
bass had just jumped for something right 
up at the edge of the shore. While I had 

! my eyes on the spot, a little sand-piper 
Duxbak Trap Shoot- y Je Ge came teetering along. He stopped and 
er’s Jacket shown here a8 my 4 stepped to the edge of the water and that 
has English Pivot ; : bass came right out after him and almost 
Sleeves for freedom i : landed high and dry. The bird escaped 
o.. Ue. Se. eH and the bass scooted off into deep water. 
— oo Just after we made the trip related 
er ee oe ee : S : above, a sportsman from New York City 
Also made in Sucde Sees ios came to my place and I invited him to 
Leather Cloth (with | go along. His casting was far from 
Utica label) and in | being passable, but I kept worrying him 
Semen Ante and insisting that he cast where the bass 
proofed). ought to be. 

When that afternoon closed, we had 
five bass that weighed: 2% Ibs., 3 lbs., 
8% Ibs. and 4 lbs., 10 ounces. The 
weights are actual, not guessed at. Fur- 
thermore, plenty of people saw the fish. 
I took lots of pains to see that they did. 


ay : ———| | THE SECRET OF 

z : ining 

Lt (> SE AD) Big veverics | | ALLIGATOR BAY 

Fishing Lue” Pl | Ws Cruising (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 424) 
Camping a 8) wy Farming | always remain a mystery. They never 
Scouting f = Kass —s«sdInspecting | talked and they were never asked a ques- 


Head piece worn us Watching tion. But it is a land of mingled romance 
ane and of crime. 


ae for rubber hose Acetylene BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT | From such incontrovertible evidence as 


belt or pocket vf was reproduced in the previous chapter 
the head. On the market over 17 years. Used throughout the worl | * og? e 
reeeatt of tae aotearoa owerful light. Twelve different styles ta choose from, The 35-inch, single- it may be seen that the authorities ar 


ces — double-lens with bull’s eye on hinge door, thirteen ounces. The | : 1 i : he stolid in- 
eat lem oe ite Kind with darkening doors, Can be operated at one-fifteenth the cost of the average flash || | NOW at work in Florida. T 


lamp. Ask for the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. Sold by all dealers or direct. termediary of the plume traffic—the In- 
Catalogue free on request | | dian, who is stupid when asked ques- 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., Dept. 11, 529 S. Dearborn St., Chicago., Ill. tions, has been put behind prison bars. 


Others, further up in the scale, have also 


been apprehended. There are forces in 
FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS | action. Whether they will act speedily 


hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood: | enough to save the last of the Florida 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at = ‘ h 

Chicago and St Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard | egrets is a question. We hope so. 

Mot Cat 

King Folding Ce Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, Mich. (THE END.) 








Boating 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER 
A BOOK FOR NATURE LOVERS 


The object of this book is twofold: first, as people of nearly all classes and ages appear to be inter- 
ested in the life and habits of the beaver; to provide a book on the subject free from exaggeration, and not 
too technical; secondly, to call attention to the question of protecting the most interesting animal today 
extant. More than 200 pages, 100 illustrations. Cloth bound with gold stamping. 


Price $2.50 


Delivered to any address in the U. S. or Canada 


FOREST AND STREAM, (Book Department) 9 East 40th St, New York, N. Y 











AS A GIFT WITH A TWO YEARS SUBSCRIPTION TO FOREST 


YOUR CHOICE & STREAM AT THE REGULAR YEARLY RATE 


DOUBLE-BITTED CAMP AXE 


NESSMUK HUNTING KNIFE_ 64, 
WITH LEATHER BLADE-GUARD 


WITH LEATHER SHEATH 


Both Camp Ax and Hunting Knife are made of the finest tempered steel for 
ForEsT AND STREAM. The Hunting Knife is patterned after the celebrated ‘‘Nessmuk’ 
design. The Camp Ax is of a design most popular with experienced woodsmen. 
The fifteen inch handle makes a most convenient size for wearing on the belt. 


You can have your choice of either Hunting Knife or Camp Ax by subscrib- 
ing for two years to “Forest & Stream’’ at the regular rate. 


Four Dollars secures Forest AND Stream for two years with either Hunting Knife 
or Camp Ax free of additional expense. The retail price of either article alone is 
2.00. 
The supply is limited and orders will be filled as they are received. An extra charge 
of fifty cents for shipping expense to any point outside of the United States. 
NOTE: Canadian Orders Require 50 Cents Additional 
SPECIAL — $5.00 Secures a Two Years Subscription to FOREST & STREAM 
With Large Deuble-Bitted (73; x 334 in.) Blade. 28 in. Handle Woodsman’s 
Axe-Leather Blade Guard. 


9 EAST 40th STREET 


FOREST »» STREAM °xew YORK, N. Y. 
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OR your holiday picnic you need the KampKook. For your automobile tour 
your hunting, fishing or camping trip the KampKook is a necessary part of 
your equipment. Solves the camp ~ * epee in a really satisfactory way. 

Handy, compact and easy to carry. 

and going in two minutes. Two eneeuaal 

burners; burns common gasoline. Heat reg- 

ulated as needed. Not affected by wind. 

Safe, simple and built to stand the hard 

knocks. Also supplied with collapsible 

Kampoven for broiling and baking. 

Sold by sporti oods and hardware stores 

quwehdn, ne Ste folded 
Write for attractive eensve 
descriptive literature. Weighs only 

AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 8 pounds 
807 Clark St. Lea, 


Genuine 


Hildebrandt Spinners and Flies 


Made Only By 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA PORTLAND, OREGON 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 


GUNS 


Hunting Clothing, Rifles, Revolvers, Ammuni- 
tion and all Fall and Winter Sporting Goods— 


SHOWN IN OUR 


Catalogue No. 80— Ready for Mailing 
in August 


NOW READY—Fishing Tackle Catalogue 73 — Summer Sports Catalogue 79 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway - - New York 


HAWK HUNTING 
WITH A DECOY OWL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 393) 


annoy the owl, but. never gets too close, 
After a few dashes he often suddenly 
alights on a nearby post where he stays 
a few minutes ana then comes back to 
renew the attack. That they really 
annoy live owls I know, for, when using 
a live Great Horned owl for a decoy 
one year, he was on the lookout all the 
time when they were flying, and when- 
one came he would crouch lower and 
snap his bill at them and appear really 
worried. Quite often when a Marsh 
hawk came along, the live decoy seemed 
quite unconcerned and bored and paid 
little attention to it, but sometimes one 
would come that looked as if it meant 
business and then the owl would wake 
up and be on his guard. I have heard 
it said that no Sharp-shinned hawks 
should be shot, as nature takes care of 
the supply and demand as regards food, 
but when the amount of killing of song 
birds by these hawks is figured up, I 
believe that most people would prefer 
to have the song birds. I remember one 
day when the keepers of a club shot one 
hundred and thirty five Sharp-shins. If 
we figune that each hawk killed one bird 
a day for food, we get the almost un- 
believable total of forty nine thousand, 
two hundred and seventy five small birds 
that have gone to feed these hawks for 
one year. If we half this amount, which 
might possibly be more fair, we get 
twenty four thousand, six hundred and 
thirty seven, which is still too many 
birds to be sacrificed to furnish the an- 
nual food supply for one hundred and 
thirty five hawks. 


HE chief difficulty I encountered in 

photographing the hawks while 

flying, was in properly focusing 
the camera. If I focused on the owl, 
the hawk would be a few feet beyond it, 
or on the side nearer me, and would be 
out of focus, so to get any pictures that 
were at all good it was necessary to 
expose a great many plates. Another 
difficulty, almost as great, was getting 
the hawk in the picture at all. When 
a hunter is shooting a bird, his gun is 
moving along with the bird and he is 
able to lead it as much as is necessary; 
with a camera, however, it is more dif- 
ficult, as it must be fixed in one posi- 
tion, so to get the bird on the plate it 
is necessary to anticipate the speed and 
to press the camera trigger at the cor- 
rect moment. Time and again I have 
snapped when I thought I would get a 
fine picture only to find, on developing, 
that the hawk was not on the plate at 
all. This was proved to me one day 
when a large Bald eagle, the first and 


probably the last one that I will ever 


have a chance to photograph, came sail- 
ing up to the owl and flared up but did 
not come nearer than ten feet to the 
decoy on which my camera was focused. 
The picture is not at all good but shows 
the great size of the eagle and serves as 
a reminder of the difficulties and the un- 
certainties of this game. 

It is wise to have a gun in the blind 
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as well as a camera, for quite often the 
unexpected happens and a Cooper’s 
hawk or a Goshawk flashes up out of 
nowhere, makes a dash at the decoy and Y Yy YY Yj Uy We 
departs as swiftly as it came and, . yy Gi GY, GV py J Uy GY 
not shot, goes on about its life of kill- y App Yy A mJ Ya VY 
ing. Museums are always glad to have = foe a - Dn LA 
specimens, so if the shooter does not 
care to keep the birds he kills, he can * 
always send them to the men who are the rifle you asked for 
making a study of birds, and in this way 
the birds that are generally thrown 
away or hung up on the nearest tree 
will become of some use. 2 — oe ’ is the rifle that you have been wait- 
little practice to distinguish the differ- : 7 
: ing for so long. And we have made it 
ent hawks. When shooting them, care Nolir-way—from musile to bott-plate. 


should be used not to kill the less harm- , : 
ful varieties, but when a Sharp-shinned, It is the result of years of experimental work, 


a Cooper’s, or a Goshawk is killed then guided and checked by the ablest military and 
one can feel that he has done a good civilian experts, and designed especially to fill 
day’s work. Practically every hawk that the exacting requirements of National Rifle 
comes to the decoy comes in some dif- . Se * : 
ferent manner and whether one is Association small bore match shooting. 
ee ager apg — — 25-inch round barrel, full military stock, oil 
make difficu rgets, an e resu ; . ; wv ; 
whether you have dead hawks or pho- _— ae oon _ ee ae 
tographs, is well worth the time you type front, an pees ape > 
spend on them. 5-shot detachable box magazine. Chambered 
for .22 Long Rifle cartridge only. Supplied in 


.22 short on special order only. io Wioishdaia atten 


FRESH WATER 2°25 Som 


And remember it’s as good for small game 
CANOE CRUISING shooting as for target work. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 395) 


See it at your dealer’s, or write 
cook needs plenty of dry, hard maple, 2 cae ccainianinie 
blackjack oak, white oak, pignut hick- a 


ory and white birch to make a good cook- SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 

ing fire. The surest way to have a slow 

meal that is forever cooking is to give UTICA, N. Y. 

as balaens Eek Ean ees seeks ree ee 
in them, they — “out” most of the ee eee pret STes e™ 
time and the pot is forever boiling. But 

‘black jack and maple will not, only start 

the pots up in no time but their coals 

will keep them going long after the 

flames have subsided. Get the boiled 

things going first, the pots over the fire 

amid the flames and the potatoes and 

onions peeled into the “mulligan,”. a 25 Vards~—I0 Shots, Yo 
handful of rice added and some salt and Sormvone iar tea 
you can put the cover on and let her +S. at. 

simmer. Add soup meat if you have it, 
or grouse breasts, chunks of deer meat, 
cut-up rabbit, any old meat component; 
add a bouillion cube for each man when 
the stew is nearly done, thirty-five min- 
utes later, and she will taste fine and Tae New .22 Savage 
keep you in good health: Fry your fish Mt 
dipped in egg and rolled in corn meal 
and set someone to tending it over a 
bed of coals, while you make. up the | 
corn bread batter, squaw bread dough, | 
or doughgods. These all require a cou- | 
ple of blazing logs lifted up off the main | 


fire and set on the edge of the wire grate, — | 
and the baking tin is then put under OREST d STRE AM 
them on top of some coals, or the re- é an 
flector baker with its pans full of bis- % 
cuits is set in front of them. oa PUBLISHES MANY AND CAN 


Boil rice in the other pot and tea in ' SUPPLY ANY OF THE WORLD’S 
h il, > ~ = 
the pail, For breakfasts, have your flap : BEST OUTDOOR BOOKS 


jack flour, coffee, fish fried in bacon 


grease with the bacon on the side, and x 
potatoes cubed and creamed. Plenty of [ont] Our Forty-eight Page Outdoor Book Catalogue | 
these, with lots of fruit, will run you : is FREE 


all day long. Aim to get the canoes in 


the water by eight o’clock, stop paddling FOREST an d STREAM ee oe arpeet 
a ee nrd 


$0 Yards. 10 Shots, 
Leinch bull, by 


= 





about noon for an hour to serve a cold 
lunch of ham or sardines, with choco- 
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“KINGFISHER” Brand, 
Braided Silk Fishing Lines 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


The only silk line well enough known to 
be called for by its trade-mark name. 


When you purchase “KINGFISHER” 
lines, you feel you have as good as can 
be. made, because “KINGFISHER” 
lines have been famous for 37 years. 
More prize-winning fish have been 
caught with “KINGFISHER” lines 
than any other, bar none, and the 
makers. back up these lines every inch 
of the way. 


We make a line for every kind of 
fishing where silk lines can be used. 


. Let us know what you fish for and we will send samples to select from. 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 


Makers of “KINGFISHER” Lines 
2 Kingfisher Street Rockville, Connecticut 


Our patented Cruiser attachment on a Ford roadster makes & 


THE ORVIS MINNOW TRAP 


Price $2.50 each 
also 
Orvis Rods and Flies. High-grade fly rods 
You sleep right in the car on a mattress 42x75 inches. at reasonable prices. . 


' It Is Not a Trailer ae c. F. ORVIS om ., 


Can be quickly boltea onto any Ford roadster In a few minutes 
SEND POR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


[Ceutser Motor Car Co NGF ick the Fish? 


ee Heddon’s S Sons 





—uama| instructions 


for 


Fish "Nets. easily. made. b: by 21 photographs and 5 =. PIBEST > -P 


y} 
rinted instructions. Send today and learn how. KBER GN ti ARKE? 
rice 25c . postpaid. “ $ msyee Youg iucw sy 


E. CLAYTON 
_Altoona, 





late, eheese, prunes and raisins, nuts 
and some graham crackers and be on your 
way again in an hour. At four the 


definite stop for the day is made. Pick 


a good camp site, on a point if possible 
to get away from flies and mosquitoes, 
and be sure to pitch somewhere near a 
spring. Any river that is inhabited, 
that is, has farms and small towns on its 
banks, is unsafe to use for drinking or 
cooking water. My boy once got a case 
of typhoid on one of our canoe cruises, 
where there was but one town on the 
river bank. The rest of us were badly 
upset and just missed typhoid, but he 
had a severe case which nearly cost him 
his life. Since then I have always in- 
sisted on a spring for water or else have 
boiled it before using. And, by the 
same token, refrain from dipping up 
the river water in a cup and drinking 
it, unless the river is wholly wild, like 
the Allagash in Maine or the Lumbee 
in North Carolina, or the Mullica or 
Wading River in New Jersey, all of 
which streams are good canoeing. 

In lieu of a sail, a good thing to take 
along is a tarp for a floor cloth, made 
of some light waterproof tent textile. If 
you have a mast step screwed to sev- 
eral ribs of your canoe, and a detach- 
able cross bar with a two-inch hole in 
it for a mast hole, and two brass hooks 
with wing nuts to secure the cross rail 
to the gunwale, you can easily cut spars 
at the lake bank and rig the tarp as a 
sail when you have a long, down-wind 
traverse to make. Without the step and 
bar it is rather awkward to rig any- 
thing that will stand wind pressure and 
not become dangerous from coming 
adrift and upsetting the canoe in a gust. 
In making any traverse, study your 
weather and white caps before venturing 
out, for it is braver to say “No!” and 
stay ashore wind-bound, than to be fool- 
hardy and go out and get swamped. If 
you must make the traverse and the 
waves are high, do it with canoe lightly 
loaded in two trips, as a logy, heavily- 
loaded canoe is a dangerous thing in 
choppy seas. 


N river work, haul her over logs, down 

trees and the like by getting out on 

the log, one on each side and sliding 
the canoe over between you with the 
duffle aboard. Keep cutting across the 
heads of bends, the bow man anticipat- 
ing the river at each bend and getting 
the canoe headed for the shallows, when 
the stern man can then exert his strength 
and shove her ahead. Keep out of the 
full force of the current in the bends; 


| it only makes you paddle twice as far 


and hard and the force of the current 
is always throwing your canoe broad- 


| side onto alders and rocks in the elbow 


of the bends. In running a rapids, be 
first sure that they are safe, as they 
change almost daily with the height of 
water. Look for a portage trail, if 
you know nothing about them, and if 
there is a landing above the rapids, with 
a clearly defined trail through the forest, 
it is a safe bet that the rapids are 
dangerous and have been portaged by 
better men than you. In running white 
water the stern man has the say and 
the bow man should not embarrass him 
by attempting to fend off, slice water 
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_ Attracted by their beauty 


—as a heginner 


- Mtached tothem for their uniform m quality 


—d@S @ C. Aampion 


HE minute you see a Peters Shell 
you say it looks good. Youcan see 
by the way it is finished up that great 
care has been taken to make it justright. 


The crate and some food essentials 


with the paddle, etc. Only do this when 
it is clearly evident that the stern man 


has not control enough. to prevent her 
ramming. As a rule, the water parting 
around a rock will carry the bow clear 
if the stern man guides her and sees 
that the stern follows clear by back 
paddling on the same side as the ob- 
struction. In any event keep out of the 
main force of the current if there is 
an easier passage, and always look over 
a rapids on foot ashore before running 
it. In many rivers and broad creeks 
there is plenty of white water not dan- 
gerous, only exciting. Follow the cur- 
rent where it is clearest of rocks. and, 
in passing one, back the stern of the 
canoe away from the rock, letting the 
current carry the bow clear. In al) 
rapids-running the duffle should be lashed 
in by the tracking line; in traversing 
a lake everything should be free and 
clear, as you may need to empty her in 
a hurry. In both cases, stick to the 
canoe in case of upset; get her ashore 
in the rapids, and dump the water out 
of her in the lake, letting the duffle 
float where it will until the canoe: is 
ready again. In both cases the paddles 
should be lashed to the canoe with about 
six feet of cotton rope, as they may be 


The first look at a Peters Shell 


is so good that you want to try 
it—and then you realize that 
thisoutward appearanceof qual- 
ity simply indicates greater 
quality of performance. You find 
that Peters Shells perform even 
better than they look. That’s 
why the champion shooters— 
the fellows who are after 
scores—and get them—stick 
to Peters Shells year after year. 


Just for instance, the two outstanding champions of 1918, 
Fred Plum who won the Amateur Championship of America at 
Travers Island with a score of 197 x 200, including 154 straight 
and W. H. Heer who won the Amateur Championship of the 
U. S. at the Grand American Handicap, with 98 x 100, both 
used Peters Shells exclusively. 


Accuracy —absolute reliability—and a uniform pattern 
with a penetration that always kills—these are good and 


sufficient reasons for using Peters Shells. 


ThereisaPetersShell that tsexactlyrightfor your gun— 
that will give you perfect results either at the traps or in 
the field. Ask your dealer for it—he knows what tt is. 


your only hold on the canoe, and if she 
once drifts away from you ‘in a lake 
you are lost. Two men treading water 
can lift a canoe clear enough to turn 


out most of the water and then can get 
aboard from bow and stern simultane- 
ously, being careful to jump at the same 
moment so as to balance the weight. 
One person alone can hardly empty a 
canoe, unless over sixteen years of age and 
husky. If strong, you can rock it out or 
shove it out, either by swashing it from 
side to side, letting it slop out, or by 
giving it smart shoves to and from you 
when the momentum of the water will 


slop it out over bow and stern alter- | 


nately. A boy of twelve, or a light man, 
had best get inside the canoe and lie 
down in her awash. She will not sink, 
but will lie with about an inch of gun- 
wale exposed. Keeping h«r on an even 
keel, the water can be dashed out of 
her if reasonably calm, but, with a sea 
on, the best way is to go astern and 
kick her ashore, climbing in and lying 
down in her when tired. Sooner or 
later she will drift ashore. Keep cool, 
play safe, and do not start anything 
tash that you may not be able to finish. 
The canoe will always float herself and 
vou, and if not too cold, you will arrive 


‘ 


PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Peters Shells 


Here’s the Book You Want! 


This is the one book you need if you are going camping 
or like to read of camp life. 


Written by experts, “The Camper's Own Book” treats the 
camping subject in a thorough and practical manner. 


NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 
Benefits of Recreation. The Camp-Fire. ‘Horse Sense”’ 
In The Woods, Comfort in Camp... Outfits (Suggestions for 
Hunting Outfits). Grub-Lists. . Canoes and Canoeing. Animai 
Packing. What to Do If Lost. The Black Bass and Its Ways. 
About Fly Fishing for Brook Treut. Pointers for Anglers. The 


Rifle in the Woods. 
; PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 
PRICE DELIVERED { CLOTH COVER $1.00 


Forest & Stream, (322%.)9 E. 40th St., New York City 





FORES 


VINRUDING means boating 


without t 


he hard hand-blis- 


tering rowing—water outings that are all tg and 
nO oT ee cary at te flywheel and the lake or river is 


yours. 
nothing like an Evinrude. 


For boating, fishing, hunting, picnicking, there’s 


The Evinrude has the built-in Adit type magneto 


and automatic reverse. 


Special method of balancing 
practically eliminates vibration. 


See your dealer, or write for catalog 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


183 Evinrude Building 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


EVINRUDE DISTRIBUTORS 


@ Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


214 State St., Boston, Mass. 


FITS THE LEG, VERY SMART, 
adds to APPEARANCE OF 
EVERY COSTUME. Equally 
adapted to wear of men and 
women. All WOOL, FULLY 
SHAPED, REINFORCED AT 
POINT OF WEAR. ASK TO 
SEE THE HOOK, MAKES IT 
STAY PUT. Colors, Olive Drab, 
Marine Shade, Cadet and Navy 
Blue. 


For sale at all Leading Sporting 
Goods Establishments and all 
Army Post Exchanges. 


THE LOCKHART SPIRAL 
SERVICE LEGGINGS, INC. 


244 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


211 Morrison St. Portland, Ore. 


IMPORTED HOSIERY 


Golf, mcr bs a Fok ear 


ag 26% 
ne 


Oxford, 
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Scotch west Borks in White, 

. Heathers, lack, Gi “ye Brown, 

White with o Sie clocks, 50 
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safely in time, even if you have a mile 
or so to drift. 

In river travel, the banks are near 
and if you stick to the canoe no eddy 
can pull you under.. As a matter of 
fact upsets are extremely infrequent in 
canoe travel. I have yet to have my 
first one in over thirty years’ of canoeing 
in river trips, and in my sailing canoes 
I have but three upsets in all that time 
to record. 

Here are a few canoe cruising wrinkies 
that we have found worth-while know- 
ing during our many long canoe cruises, 
aggregating, I should say, several thou- 
sand miles of inland waters: In the first 
place, a sort of crate in which to stow 
all manner of kitchen duffle is wanted. 
It makes a central load, around which 
the duffle bags may be stowed, and is 
carried with a woven webbing harness. 
We found such a crate in the light, 
strong, maple strip container used by 
the groceryman. The strips are pinned 
together at the corners by a wire pin, 
and it is light and strong and about 
12x 14x20 inches in size. It is shown 
in our illustrations, hung from a cross- 
pole by marline cordage, so as to make 
it ant and squirrel-proof. Alongside it 
is the aluminum reflector baker, which, 
with its bread-board, goes in a canvas 
bag. This will cook biscuits or cornbread 
for a party of six easily. With it hangs 
the ordinary kerosene lantern, which is 
all right for canoe cruising, as it stows 
upright under the turn of the bow gun- 
wale where it cannot easily be upset. 
The extra oil for it is carried in a can 
with screw top, for kerosene, once let 
get abroad, will spoil everything it 
touches. However, for a long, steady 
camp light, never getting out of order, 
the plain lantern is welcome as a canoe 
cruise accessory. 


OR light summer camping, the plain 
tarp, say 9x12 feet, is one of the 
lightest and best shelters. It can 

be rigged in a variety of ways ashore, 
as shown, or the canoe can be lashed 
to two trees on its side and the tarp 
stretched over it and guyed out in front, 
with a center pole in the front hem hold- 
ing it up like a peak. The lower side 
of the canoe makes a fine shelf on which 
to arrange all the kitchen outfit, and 
there is plenty of room under it to build 
a fire and cook when it rains. A stake 
table, made of the crate inverted over 
four stakes, is mighty handy to put the 
bread board on, and later to set out the 
meal on. There is a canoe suit-case, 
made by camp outfitters of light, strong 
wood, with gasket edges so it is water- 
tight, that comes in véry handy here. 
In it are carried all the kitchen gadgets, 
and it is opened out, bottom side up, 
on the stakes, making a table 28 x 24 
inches, which the cookee more than ap- 
preciates! 

In any form of tarp camp, special pro- 
vision must be made for insects. Even 
in Middle State waters the mosquitoes 
are bad, while the Adirondacks and 
Northern waters are humming with pun- 
kies, black flies and a dozen other pests. 
We find that a simple square of “ 
muslin or cheese cloth, four feet on 
side, is the way to beat them out. This 
is gathered into a pucker in the center, 
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and a cord tied to it. A ring of pli- 
able withe, 14 inches diameter, is next 
made and tacked on the canopy, so as 
to hold its folds well away from the face, 
and the whole works is suspended over 
one’s sleeping rig by tying the cord to a 
limb, or a grommet in the tarp overhead. 
This is then dropped around one’s face 
and shoulders, after getting into blanket 
or bag, and will keep the stingarees at 
bay. Mosquito netting will not do, for 
punkies go right through it. During the 
daytime in these waters you need a head 
net to protect your face, and ten-cent 
cotton gloves on your hands, with a bit 
of tape tying your wrists fast so the 
black flies cannot crawl up your sleeves 
and bite, as they love to do. These gloves 
are also mighty handy in working about 
the cook-fire, and in keeping your hands 
warm during the chill of night and in 
paddling on rough cold days. The more 
of your bodily heat you conserve, the 
more vitality you will have. 

And, do not forget the “rest stick.” 
It is a pole, six feet long, which you cut 
in the underbrush on portage and carry 
with you, with the canoe resting on its 
paddles, lashed to the forward thwarts 
and bow seat. The paddles rest-on your 
shoulders, and need no steadying so your 
hands are free. The stern man has the 
tail of the canoe resting on his shoulder, 
with a pair of socks under it to keep 
it from cutting his collar bone, and both 


of you have your light packs on your | 


backs, if going light, and doing your port- 
ages in one lap. If doing it in two, as 
will be necessary in long trips where lots 
of food must be packed, the canoe is 
taken over on the first lap and the duffle 
on the second. In any event, off you 
start along the trail, with the flies buz- 
zing about under the canoe. It is not 
a very heavy load, but at the end of 
three hundred paces you will be glad te 
stop and rest, and here the rest stick 
comes into its own. For, sticking it in 
upright and catching its top on a canoe 
rib, you transfer the canoe load to it, 
and step out from under, merely steady- 
ing it on the rest stick, while the stern 
man sets down the tail of the canoe on 
the ground. In this way a two-mile 
carry can be made with little fatigue. 

Hunches of ,this kind are what turn 
canoe crushing from a memory of toil 
to that of pleasure. This article will 
give you the broad outlines of success- 
ful going; the details you will fill in 
on your own trips as you go. It is one 
of the cheapest, most healthful and en- 
joyable of all outings, is the canoe trip. 
I make at least one every year, some 
times three or four, and advise you to 
go and do likewise. 


AFTER TROUT IN 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 407) 


speeder and thirty-five trout spoke well 
for four hours’ work. That evening we 


stayed in camp and talked things over. ~- 


Jack was a romancer and proved very 
entertaining. 

Sunday night was warmer and next 
morning we all went down the stream to 
where the Skunk joined the Nagagami. 
Although the distance is only about 
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three miles or maybe less, it was an all 
day trip. Jack told me there was a 
good trail on the east side of the stream. 
There may be. I did not find it. And 
what I said about him and his trail that 
day was enough. I wished he had been 
there a thousand times by actual count, 
so, if I could not have taken it out on 
him, the flies would have anyway. 


HE fishing was very indifferent all 
the next day. It was very bright 
and hot until about five o’clock when 

we got back to camp. However, it was 
all in the game. Friend C on the west 
bank had an even worse time than I had, 
if that were possible. Dick only got 
as far as the first falls down stream, 
but again the gad was loaded. This 
time he stayed in bounds and his string 
was a credit to anyone, even a bait 
fisherman. After a good supper things 
looked brighter and we decided to g> 
back to the Nagagami for the evening. 
I took the east bank and Friend C 
the west bank. Jack, I should explain 
lived at the bridge over the Nagagami. 
He had my old ground of Saturday night, 
and before going to fish we called on 
him. He was just cooking supper and 
we waited until he had finished. He 
had a roaring fire in a small tin stove 
with a straight pipe to the roof of the 
shack. Just as he was about half through 
with his meal, the roof caught fire and 
we made a wild dash to the river to get 
water to throw on it. Friend C, however, 


| seized a pail of water that was behind 


the stove and dashed the contents on 
the roof. The pail contained in addi- 
tion to the water, Jack’s washing and 
two pairs of socks. By the time we got 
back C had the fire under control. After 
the smoke had cleared away, Jack said, 
“Well, this is the first fire I have had 
to put out this summer.” 

I had quite a time getting down the 
east bank of the Nagagami and to make 
matters worse, got nothing. I realized 
I had to get back in daylight, so did not 
stay long, coming back up to the bridge 
about eight o’clock. I had taken my 
rod down and put away my tackle and 
was sitting down about halfway up the 
bank, looking out over the river, when 
just above the bridge about twenty-five 
yards away I saw a beautiful fish jump 
full length out of the water. This was - 
too much for me and I put the rod to- 
gether, got about ten yards up the 
stream above him and started to get out 
enough line to reach the spot where 
he was. Presently I had enough line 
out and put the fly right over the place 
where he went up the last time and on 
the second cast he rose beautifully mak- 
ing a clean break. I drew and felt the 
hook set into him and he started for 
mid-stream. I gave him all the line he 
wanted. He made a big curve down 
stream and headed for the jam pile at 
the middle pier of the bridge. When he 
got ten feet from it I was giving him 
the butt of the rod so strong that I 
expected to see him turn up-sream. Not 
he, however, and it was stop him or 
lose my tackle and stop him I did, 
about five feet from the edge of the 
jam, so hard that his tail came out 
of the water and stayed out. After 
two or three minutes. in which I fully 
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expected him to turn up-stream, I decided 
I had better reel him in and get the 
net under him. It was easier said than 
done. He was a good, strong fish and 
seemed bound to get under that jam 
pile. After quite a fight I succeeded 
in netting him and found I had foul- 
hooked the fish in the tail about half 
an inch from the tail fin’ which’ ac- 
counted for his strange behavior. I got 
three more around the jam pile and 
one a little further up-stream, all nice 
fish, the first one being just over three 
pounds. Friend C got five nice ones 
down at the falls. When we got back 
to camp, Dick was there with a horri- 
ble fish story. He had gone east to 


the White River half a mile and there | 


he had been set upon by trout seven 
and eight pounds, so he said. From 


his story we judged he had pulled them, 


out one after the other and seen them 
slide and flop back into the river again. 
After he had kicked them, laid down 
on them and done everything but land 
them, he lost all his hooks, broke his 
line and had to come home. He did 
bring home one beauty over five pounds, 
which was the first one he caught. We 
came to the conclusion that he must have 
caught the smallest one in the pool, so 
after a good deal of guying, we decided 
to try it out early next morning, as it 
was our last half day; the train was 
scheduled to leave the station at noon 
for the return trip. 

Jack the Ranger stayed all night, so 
as to see the fun next morning and 
bright and early we were at it, getting 
to the White River about eight o’clock. 
Friend C and I each had a fish on the 
very first cast and after the usual strug- 
gle landed them. Then we went at it. 
We got nine before-the sun got around 
over the tree tops and put a stop to our 
fun, for as soon as the sun hit these 
two pools the fish stopped for the day. 
After ten minutes trying we decided we 
had all we were going to get, besides it 
was time we were leaving for the station. 

Breaking camp was a sorrowful job. 
Everyone wanted to stay but it could 
not be done. The fish were cleaned 
and packed in moss, and I, of course, 
had to try and shave off three or four 
days’ growth with a dull razor. Between 
the flies and my tearing it out by the 
roots I had a fine time for half an hour. 
The train now appeared in the distance 
and the bustle of getting together bags, 
rods, baskets and fish happened all over 
again. Presently we were on our way 
home again, happy and satisfied. As we 
thundered over the bridge at the three 
streams we looked out and gave them a 
last goodbye. 

Perfect weather fine sport, and good 
companions; what more could one want? 


A WYOMING 
SHEEP HUNT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 420) 


Ned was in front, I was only a few feet 
behind, and every twig we stepped on, 
sounded to us almost like the report of 
a rifle, so high was the tension and strain 
under which we were laboring, in our 
great anxiety to secure that animal. 
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Finally we came near to the spot where 

AP-I-KUN-I. we knew the ram had laid down. We 

moved with the utmost caution. Sud- 

HIS BOOKS oy Ned pulled at my sleeve, and in 

“‘Ap-i-kun-i” is the Indian name of a whisper said: “There’s the ram, look- 

enc meat, tis as, eee | | ing at us, about 70 yards away, just 

ms member of an ane we by beyond a shelf in the side of the moun- 

adoption, an now us e actual tain.” I looked, and could only see the 
t with in the old da oo 

oe tat dee estan of todas tee head, the rest of the body being hidden 

reece © . om oe projecting shelf and intervening 

oined & tribe of ‘Blackfect indians, tak: Ned told me to hurry and shoot so I 

ing an Indian maiden a — — quickly aimed and fired. The sheep 

ate evcareh’ slaien of Montana and turned and ran at a terrific break-neck 

Alberta, learning their lesgeege, = speed down the mountain side hitting 

customs, | oat ems - eek thee trees, rocks and logs as it went. Ned 

anomnies. shot at it, and missed; I shot again, 

with no visible result. Ned made ready 

to shoot a second time, but stumbled 


Books b and fell. By this time the animal had 
y «fallen, about 125 yards distant down in 
the canyon. He told me to shoot once 


J Willard Schultz more at the white spot on the rump, 
ames but to be careful not to hit the horns. 
I did so = we then laboriously picked 

our way down, and there we found our 

ALL CLOTH BOUND magnificent ram, dead. My first shot 

Prices include delivery charges to any address in the United States or Canada had broken a fore shoulder and carried 
away a part of the lungs. The animal 


My Life As An Indian had been running on three legs and could 
A graphic, thrilling, and absolutely true picture of life and adventure among the Indians not guide itself. My second shot had ; 


r ; ian li , ineludin: 8s » $2.50. 
of the far West. A true and wonderful picture of Indian life. Price, in g postage, $2 creased one of the horns, and my Saat 


Blackfeet Tales of Glacier National Park ; a2 had struck near the back bone, and gone 
Visit to Glacier National Park will fmd in this book an interesting collection of the 
Simselie” that as Tnibciated ‘with its aftr mountain peaks, lakes and yeuriene | The come ur aay’ dine d eee we could 


are written down as they were told by the Blackfeet Indians to the author. , 
postage, $2.50, As nearly as we could judge that 
Lone Bull’s Mistake animal weighéd, possibly 250 Ibs. or more 
The adventures of a rebellious Blackfoot Indian ae te fomity pies 4 Pasiemens fee gross. We tied it on the horse and 

a breach of his tribe’s hunting laws. The family wander homeless from tribe to tribe unt * * ‘ 
the man’s better nature asserts itself and he rejoins his people when an opportunity comes et it about five miles into camp, 
to save them from an enemy. Price, including postage, $1.75. and I was proud of my trophy. My son 
also secured a sheep on the same hunt, 


Bird Woman and later an elk and deer were added 


The story of Sacajawea (Bird Woman), who guided Lewis and Clark across the Rocky . 
Mountains to the Pacific Coast. Her adventures, which Mr. Schultz heard from an old trapper to our trophies before we turned home- 


and an Indian woman, make a stirring true tale of loyalty and adventure. Price, including ward. 
postage, $1.60. 


Running Eagle ANGLING FOR THE 


The story of Running Eagle, a maiden warrior of the Blackfeet Tribe. One of -the 


Glacier Park waterfalls has been named Pitamakan Falls in honor of the heroine. Its truthful STRIPED BASS 


picture of Indian life and adventure makes it most fascinating. Price, including postage, $1.60. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 405) 


The Gold Cache 


The characters in this book are old favorites with Mr. Schultz’s readers. Lone Chief T is June, the month. of roses and bass, 


shows young Tom Fox 25 twenty dollar gold pieces, which he calls buttons, saying that he 
found a thousand of these off a trip through the South country. He could not carry them the hour three A. M., when we see 
so he buried the rest. The adventures of Tom and his pats in search of the treasure makes a our properly equipped angler step 


thrilling story. Price, including postage, $1.60. 5 from his home and direct his steps to- 


3? ° 
**Apauk, Caller of Buffalo ward the beach. The morning stars are 
One of the most anpring of a one a is _ one, Aces. a a ber > yet shining. He is a man of experience 

i i s in t i : : ° 
was taught while young the art of calling buffalo e was the advance guard in e big and care. His canvas fishing suit and 


buffalo hunts, occasions of great moment and of no little peril. The passing of the buffalo gives , > 
this déscription of them and their pursuit a special interest and permanent value. Price, well-fitting rubber boots reaching to the 


including postage, $1.60. thighs, witness that fact. A leather rest 
On the War Path for his rod butt is around his waist and 
A tale of the making of an Indian Chief Courage, strength, endurance, skill and daring, a well oiled, carefully kept 2-0 or maybe 


ingenuity, patience and perseverance, personal integrity and popularity—all must be proven * 
before the coveted leadership is conferred. Every boy will follow the details with breathless 8-0 reel is on a perfectly balanced green- 
interest and find in them a wealth of inspiration. Price, including postage, $1.60. heart or split bamboo surf rod, agate 


The Quest of the Fish Dog Skin mounted throughout. That he is a man 
Another story of the Blackfoot boy and Tom Fox, his white friend. In a quest over 700 of experience may be known by the way 


— —— _— ee pr oman a — — sae - — Indians = — his eye ranges up and down the beach. 
tribes. ctual adventures described so vividly that the reader feels as if he were really wit : 
the heroes on their quest. Price, including postage, $1.60. The deep water slues do not hold his 

attention. His mind is on the adjacent 


S inopah the Indian Boy flat where the water of the now rising 


A true account of the boyhood training of a Blackfoot Indian—his playmates and the ° . 
games they played, how they learned to ‘hunt and to know the tracks of animals, the tasks tide comes tumbling over to meet the 
they had to do. In short it tells all about the daily life of Sinopah up to the time he becomes deep waters in the basin, for well he 


ea brave and takes his place in the councils of the tribe. Price, including post- knees set: # a cete Oe . pers it 

° ° ° . is a e point where e troubled waters 
With the Indian ris the Rockies that can never happen again are washing out the crustacea of the sea. 
A white boy and an Indian boy lost on the Rocky Mountains are captured) by hostile Indians That he is methodical may be known 
and have all sorts of adventures and endure many hardships, but by their craft and skill they from the manner in which he prepares. 
save themselves. Price, including postage, $1.60. First, six or eight feet of line is stripped 


ORDER FROM from the reel and carefully tested as 


Book 9 East 40th Street to strength, as the ends of lines chafe 
FOREST AND ST REAM, (Be 2) NEW YORK, N. Y rapidly in surf fishing. Satisfied as to 
_ debian its condition the four-ply gut leader, 


with its brass swivel attached, is well 
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secured to the line. Next, the 7-0, —EEeEeEeEeEeEeeeeeEeEEeEeeeees 
O’Shaughnessy hook loop, snelled with ‘ s 

four-pig ‘wélectdl get,ts beat jen: 'und The Sensational Fly-Fishing Lure 

the point of the hook is tested to de- | || 66 99 Improved Floating Bugs 
termine its condition. It is apparently with Patent ‘‘No-Slip” Bodies 
not to his liking and a small piece of a # . 
very fine emery cloth is produced from i | Get the Fish when All Others Fail 
somewhere in his kit and a few smart at tee to believe that any lure 
rubs puts the hook to a needle point. ago a ate seme eaaiee ote every 
You will observe that tied to one eye of P , |. that nothing will give the angler more 
the swivel is a short piece of line with oe ao nice : a ae a He 
an open loop. If a novice you will ask Braet tee ee er ree ae Omer. 
why. That short piece of line, my friend, =) - Aaa Each oe = = 

is really one of the important parts of ' i ae Yedda Sie a e Fars 
the whole outfit. To the loop is fastened . Sizes 8 and 10. 

the four-ounce casting sinker, which is Price each 36c—3 for $1.00 
pyramid in shape and being so shaped } Insist_ on the original “CALLMAC” 
holds to the sandy bottom better than aoa a. which are put \up on cards 


any other type yet devised. And as to 
the importance of the short line you will ‘McCARTHY PATENT Nore Other Are Genuine 


note that it is tied to the eye of the 
swivel opposite to the one holding line “CALL J. McCARTHY, 219 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
and leader; this arrangement permits the 

leader to remain perfectly free of the : 
sinker and the slightest touch on the bait 
can be felt before the sinker is dis- 


EI bath th unin: en‘oatglen;be-. J UST ABOUT SHORE BIRDS 


fore baiting his hook, steps down ‘and 
prarcn | — wae Sa een 40 pages of practical valuable information about “Shore 
: irds.” 


he may have selected for his trial it is 
as carefully selected as the other details Describes Haunts and Habits, Range and Migrations, 


have been carried out. If blood worms Nomenclature and other worth-knowing facts. 


two or three are on. the hook, with 3 
ends hanging free. And now comes a Sent for 15 cents in postage stamps. 
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the tip is dropped down in front on a 

line with the eye, then brought back 

over the right shoulder, then with light- 

ning-like movement the lead is shot out 

one hundred and fifty, possibly two hun- ; 

dred feet, depositing the baited hook just MOST WONDERFUL LURE 
where the green water is tumbling into In the World ! ! 


Bee BITE EM BATE Safety Axes 


EARS of experience have taught our are famous everywhere for 
angler patience and well he knows MAKES EM BITE EM ] aa ey oe 
that this morning may pass as well Soa cutting quality. No. 2 ine, 
as many others before the coveted prize em < eee. ee steel han- 
is secured, so lighting his pipe he seats 234 x4 inch blade." Weight 
himself on his fishing basket and pre- ee 22 oz. Length 11 in. Price 
pares to await events. The tide is pro- ' ae a ee 
pitious, however, and we note how care- ; 
fully the line is kept just taut, not wom aves Marble’s Hunting Knives 
enough to move the sinker, but just so Nothing Like It with Rea oS Made { ‘ 
nicely balanced that the least disturb- Ever Offered Head and Tail boy babel - corubutte 
ance: of the bait will be telegraphed to . . tempered. Handles of 
the index finger over which the line is | | The BAIT Sensation of the Year !! wae inal an | 


drawn dozen different styles for 
% i The only bait that: revolves in a cage, flashing ene 
The first rays of the morning sun are its colors to all parts of the water. It wobbles . Settee’ veladioly from $1.65 


dancing on the waves when our friend and wiggles just enough, floats when not in to $5.50 

springs to his feet. He does not strike, | | ™°tio™ "evolves in action. co bon ts 

but stands in an attitude of tense ‘ex- te catch mere any : y Dealers 

pectancy. A quick backward step is GUARANTEED oe aines coheed. — as Everywhere 

taken and the rod, bending like a drawn From your dealers or sent prepaid t Ss : 

bow, tells us that the strike has been of Bic, postoffice money ‘order, by aa S Wale for Catalog 
made. Away out yonder a beautiful < Se te ee ee 
creature vaults into the air and dropping BITE EM BATE SALES COMP ANY f : Specialties for: Sportsmen, ow site for yond 
back sends a thousand watery diamonds Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. aise: 

high into the air. The singing reel as- MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
sures us that the steel barb is locked 526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
in the fish’s mouth and it is now a battle 

of wits between man and quarry. But 

the man is ripe with experience. At 

the first rush ‘the click has been set on 

his reel so that in the event of a misstep r Oriental Wi qgler $ice y 
there will be no over-running of the line , Little “ayo eiips35 a 
on the spool of the reel. At first the : 

startled fish battles in the shallow water. 

Away he goes, two, perhaps three hur- 21712-1136 Glunbus Rd( 
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i dred feet, at the first rush, his beautiful 
contour showing plainly as he cuts 
through the waves. We note that his 
first rush is to the north; now he dou- 
bles and comes back with arrow-like 
swiftness and we hold our breath as the 
line slackens, but our friend attends to 

rf ° | == | that; he steps back quickly and, reeling 
t 2 fast, soon brings the line taut. Again 
a ml O n == | the tactics are gone through, not so far 
= | this time, however. Finding no relief 
nn! NEW YORK Mmmm! == | from his bondage he now seeks deep 
» =| water and sulks, but the gentle spring- 
“The House of Sunshine” & | ing of the rod tells us that he is being 
= | prodded into action. We notice that he 
The latest addition to = | is swimming in circles, a sure sign of 
s = | waning powers in a fish. The end is 
New York’s ultra smart == | not yet, however, again and again he 
. = | is worked toward the beach, and as often 
hotels (Opened - Dec- == | he goes to deep water. Again the sulk- 
ember) —: Situated in = | ing is brought into play only to be broken 
: == | by the master at the rod, until the fast- 
the midtown motor = | tiring fish is at last worked into the 
crossways observing = ee - ne - aot the a Now 
. : : == | the whole beautiful, struggling creature 
Riverside Drive and = | is in full view, swimming parallel with 
Central Park == | the beach, his powerful tail beating the 
== | water and every fin set abrace against 
== | the action of the thread-like line from 

16 Stories High 73rd Street West which he cannot get release. 
Near 72nd St. Subway Expiess Station The fire in his eye is plainly visible 

; S = | as each succeeding wave lifts him grad- 

Illustrated brochure with room tariffs. = | ually toward the beach. Steady now, 
Parents with children welcomed. = | my man, your fateful moment is at hand. 
Special menu and attention. == | You have a prize fit for ransom within 
= / your grasp. A moment of carelessness 

HMA WANT now and all may be lost. But, he knows 

EE a thing or two of the game; the line will 

not be slackened. As the waves throw 

the fish upon the sand he steps slowly 

WADE & backward, keeping the line taut until the 

prize is won. And such a prize—the 

KNAPP striped monarch of the Atlantic coast, 

Successors to about forty pounds of him—every inch 

George E. Armstrong is beauty and every ounce meant battle. 


Owners of Camps Wap- 
ske, Otter Pond, Red 
Stone Brook, Beaver 


, and Several 
cae JAMES ALEXANDER 
day f: Railroad 

o Sore Camp. Situat. HENSHALL 

or Sebden ona. ice (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 403) 

ae eee” FLY-FIsHING For Brook TROUT. _ 
HAD the good will of a carpenter in 
my neighborhood who encouraged me 
in my mechanical efforts, and allowed 

me to use his tools; in return for his 


ki I hed his boy, wh t 

PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS. || SnZnexsXconhed his Boy, wis was 

advantage of this favorable state of af- 

fairs I set about making fishing rods. In 

Tin Ir nit HUNTERS and RIFLEMEN to ainiaien chaiie. etionin. sal cedar 
was very abundant, so procuring some 


* A S rt Hi t l me Bevis, Me ce > Ba‘. %. one well-seasoned, straight-grained logs, I 
; ma on made two light, springy rods of eight and 


99 The Most Practical Up-to-the-minute Book z Aen 
for Smart People published on the subject; scientific, yet clear ten feet in length, and weighing but 2 


: bs. pose Sint Seite, tak Sinedbin th few ounces. They were made in two sec- 
A hotel with all the metropolitan lux- faction of knowing that you are absolutely tions or pieces with a simple splice joint, 


ury so attractive to the out of town right. All necessary tables. which was taught to me by my English 


visitor to New York, and all the Every problem that comes up in the life Z A 
: of every rifle man and hunter is worked mentor James during our fly tying days. 


h t h so desirable to 

ax nega Sins _ = out according to formula, so that the reader This was just as well, or better, because 
ae rey ee | may see exactly how to do it. Everything in f 1 bit be d t len 
Appealing especially to women visiting | ballistics is solved. Be your own authority. errules ‘were a DI yon me to m ’ 
and very difficult to obtain. e 


New York unescorted. Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid After the close of the Mexican war I 


THIRTY FIRST STREET rs 2 -. 
NU DO made a visit to a distant relative in 
a a eae Bevie > Pennsylvania, an army officer who had 


NEW YORK Phoenix Bidg. Butte, Monta 
oe . eee? just returned from Mexico. I took the 
[ATT A hE cCUNSCCS cedar rods with me, which the major a 
rar arene nae reat rm > ‘sh 
AC C U RA TE AMMUNITION DOGS TRAINED AND BOARDED pee em much, for a re . —_ a 
SHOOTERS SUPPLIES g£ gave me a plai orse 
T. T. Pier Training from September ist to April Ist, $15 line, about a hundred feet long, which I 


ito Expert per month. Boarding, $4.00 per month. Willard 
os Ww. gath “ore Ammunition Exnie, vork City. | E. Smith, Petersburgh, Indians. used for many years in fly-fishing, or 


tase pis need deat 
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until the modern enamelled line was in- 
troduced. Up to that time I had not used 
a reel, as it was not necessary in still- 
fishing for brackish water panfish, nor in 
fly-fishing for. chubs, sunfish and gud- 
geons. The major gave me a light click 
reel and had reel-bands and guide-rings 
put on my cedar rods by a local watch- 
maker. 

I was much pleased and greatly elated 
with my new outfit. The cedar rods were 
light and pliable, but very resilient and 
were just right for the small streams. I 
used flies of my own tying, for I had not 
forgotten the art. My companion and 
tutor had his own ideas about flies and 
of course, had his favorites, but after we 
had fished awhile he acknowledged that 
mine seemed to be about as alluring as 
his own. The trout were not large, run- 
ning about two or three to a pound, and 
seemed to me to be rather small after my 
experience with brackish water white 
perch; but the major said they averaged 
very well with the usual run of brook 
trout in small streams. 

Being entirely new to me, my introduc- 
tion to trout fishing was a wonderful 
revelation, for it was my first experience 
in real angling. The quick response of 
the gamesome beauties to the flies as they 
alighted on the water was evidenced 
either by a swirl beneath the surface, or 
by a vicious rush and an electric snap 
at the feathery lures. It was altogether 
new to me, and something undreamed of 
in my fishing philosophy, and somewhat 
disconcerting at first. But as I became 
accustomed to their manceuvers I began 
to realize and enjoy the novelty and 
pleasure of the situation, 

As we meandered down the stream, 
the major a little ahead, casting our flies 
here and there, I could have found use 
for half a dozen pairs of eyes, so intent 
was I in watching his every motion and 
at the same time giving proper attention 
to my own fishing. I was obsessed by the 
beauty and cha-:. of the stream and its 
surroundings, so utterly different to all 
my past experience in still-fishing from 
bank or boat. The stream itself singing 
and sparkling in the bright sunshine, the 
dancing riffles and whirling eddies, the 
trills and cadencies of the wood-thrush in 
the coppice, the swaying and rustling of 
the tree tops, the glint of the butterfly 
wings, the swift sailing by of the dragon- 
fly—all gave an added zest to the pleas- 
ure of angling, which had heretofore 
been a sealed book to me. 

And then, after the noon-day luncheon 
in the cool shade of beeches and maples, 
the major smoked his post-prandial pipe, 
as I admired the contents of the creel. 
Surely there is no lovelier fish than the 
brook trout. The bizarre and gayly-tinted 
fishes of the coral reefs of Florida and 
Porto Rico, the butterflies of the sea; or 
the fantastic, grotesque and many-hued 
denizens of the tropical waters of Hawaii, 
the harlequins of the atolls; they must 
all, all lower their spiny crests and re- 
tire to the deep recesses of their coral 
caves when the soft-finned, velvety brook 
trout, tinted with the crimsom and gold 
of sunset is seen darting arrowlike in 
the pure, crystal waters of the fountain. 
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kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


NEWFOUNDLAN 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 





A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 


be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 


Information, together with illustrated 


Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, General 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 





r Agent 
ST. JOHN’S, NEW FOUNDLAND 





If you want the best trout fishing in the Rockies, 
the finest mountain scenery, big game hunting — elk, 
dear, mountain sheep or bear, initiation into ranch _ life, 
sightseeing, trekking with pack or wagon outfit in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming or Idaho, ho journeys, short camp- 
ing trips, or complete rest in the famous Jackson Hole 
Country, or Yellowstone National Park, write to 


JOE A. JONES, Majo Ranch Valley, Wyoming. 


DORSET INN — 1796 


So reads the signboard on the old inn in the quaint 
and charming village of Dorset that myles in the nar- 


fect golf course and tennis court nearby. 
summer home of many business and professional people 
who want either a few days of perfect rest or ideal 
For rates wri the ‘ 

Dorset 


country life. ite to 
Inn, Dorset, Vt 





COMMUNITY OF SUMMER HOMES 
AND CENTRAL DINING HALL 


A camp for the whole family, with recreation or 
study instead of idleness, at beautiful Boothbay 
Harbor on the Coast of Maine. Deep sea fishing, 
bathing, sailing, forest trails, camp-fires, tennis, 
art, music and French classes if desired.’ Cottages 
to let. _ Bring camera and oldest clothing. Cata- 
log and yews. 15th year. A. G. RANDALL, Mt. 
Pisgah, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In the Adirondacks, on Cranberry Lake, magnificent 
scenery, boating, bathing, fishing, mountain climbing. 
Large, airy rooms with comfortable beds; pleasant sitting 

fireplaces; pure water; excellent table. 
Terms, reason- 





rooms; large, open 
Daily mail. Steamboat meets all trains. 


able. 
J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N, Y. 


Spring Lake Camps 


Fourteen log cabins, with general dining-room, on shore 
of a beautiful lake in a mountainous country in the Maine 

is. Excellent . mfortable » Pure spring 
water, good hunting and fishing make this an ideal place 
to spend a vacation for both gentlemen and ladies. Side 
trips to Spencer Stream and Dead River. Only 2% miles 
of buckboard road. Hay fever unknown. Booklet and 
references on application. 


JOHN B. CARVELLE 
Spring Lake, Somerset Co.. Maine 


120 Acres of Lake, Brook, Mountains and Woods 
Large and Small Mouth Bass up to 6 ths. in Lake 


HILLCREST 


H. W. MacDONALD, Proprietor, 
Lew Beach, N. Y., P. 0. Union Grove, N. Y., Box 22. 
“Tf you are a grouch, do not write.” 


Long Lake, N. Y., Adirondacks | 


Why go to Maine or Canada when I can give you 
good hunting and fishing 300 miles from NY. City? 
Lake, Rainbow and Brook Trout, Bass, Pickerel and 
Muskalonge, May Ist to Aug. 31st. Deer, Oct. Ist. 
to Nov. 15th. Guides ow application. $21.00 per 
week and up. All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


FRANK PLUMLEY’S CAMPS 


CAMP BONNIE DUNE 
ON CAPE COD 


A Summer Camp for Young Boys (8-14 yrs.) 
Let your boy learn early the Lure of the Great Out Doors. 
We will give him Loads of Fun in 
The right place, with the right climate, the right care, 
the right equipment, the right companionship. 

For full information address 
DWIGHT L. ROGERS, Jr., Director, South Dennis, Mass. 


WESTWARD, 10! | ae a 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 


One of the finest Trout fishing grounds in the 
country. Boats and guides for the asking; excel- 
lent board; rates $14.00 and up per week. 


BEEBE AND ASHTON £xerPan’ 
BIG JIM POND CAMP 


Eustis, Maine 
Just the place for you and your family to spend 
a real vacation. Big Jim Lake where the camp 
is situated, is noted for togue, gamy trout, and 
salmon. A variety of game and birds offer 
hunting in season. The family will enjoy the 
canoeing, bathing, tramping, and cooking. Ask 
G. C. Green for further particulars about his 
camp. 


JOIN OUR COOPERATIVE 
BOARDING CLUB 


Camp out in tent, or room in boarding house; 
mountains, lake, rivers. Have more freedom and 
cut your expenses in half. Weekly rent $2. 
Address Penn York Farm, 49 Henry St., Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, After July lst, Hancock, N. Y. 


FACTS 


No Hay Fever—Good Summer Home for 
Families with Children—Rates 
Reasonable 
Fishing always good; Easy to reach; Good 
roads for walking, 

Kokad-jo, Me. 


KOKAD-JO INN 
(Kokad-jo), Indian meaning, Sparkling Water. 














TOGUE, SALMON, TROUT, BASS 
BATHING, BOATING, CANOEING, TRAMPING 
in Spring and Summer 
DEER, PARTRIDGE, RABBIT, WOODCOCK 
SNOWSHOEING SKATING, HUNTING 


in Fall and Winter 
on Clearwater Lake and in the Maine Woods. 


Ask G. H. Andrews, Farmington, Me., R. F. D. 
No. 2, about it. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


Situated at the lower end of Rangeley Lake, famous for 
big trout and salmon. Surrounding lakes and ponds 
afford bait and fly fishing; season opens when the ice 
leaves the lakes and closes October first. Bird shooting 
season opens October first. 

Spend your vacation on the most beautiful of Maine’s 
lakes. Booklet on request. 

Express Office, 
Oquossoc, Me. 





L. E. Bowley, 
Mountain View, Me. 





Blackwater Camp 


A Summer Camp in the Rocky Mountains 
for boys. Pack outfits for big game. 
Hunting, fishing and camping. 

B. C. RUMSEY, CODY, WYOMING 


TIM POND CAMPS 


We guarantee fly and bait 
hing for trout 
Write for Booklet 
J. K. VILES & SON, Prop. Tim, Maine 
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COE’S MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Fifty sleeping rooms. Electric lights and 
modern improvements. Rates, $2.50 and 
up per day; $12.00 and up per week. 
Brook Trout. Fishing, Bird and Rabbit 
Hunting; Auto Livery. 

Address for particulars O. R. ape o Catskill 


Mountains, Windham, 
BUILT BY SPORTSMEN 


COOPER’S CAMPS FOR SPORTSMEN 


Accommodate One To Eight Guests 
of Maine’s most beautiful 
In the Heart Lake and Forest Region 
FISHING - CANOEING - BATHING 
The Real Place For Rest, Sport or 


RECREATIVE LIFE 
Write For Illustrated Booklet 


COOPER’S CAMPS, Eagle Lake, Maine 
NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Conn, Lakes and Indian Stream Country 
Fishing, May 1 to Sept. 1. Hunting, Oct. 1 to Dec. 
15. Lake trout, salmon, square tail, deer, bear 
and birds. Parties placed in ‘lodges, log cabins, 
camps and tents, Arrangements made for hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, cruising or any outdoor 
wilderness sport in season. 

Wrte for information, rates etc. 

VARNEY BROS., Guides, PITTSBURG, N. H. 


TEMAGAMI 


WABI-KON CAMP. Lake Temagami, Ont., Canada 


The unspoiled country—a Camp with every com- 
fort in the heart of Canadian north woods—z500 
lakes. Best fishing. Boats, Canoes and Launches 
for hire. Bathing, Tramping, wuides. One night 
from Toronto, xcellent table, $15 and $17 per 
week. Write for Booklet. 


Miss E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


WAPITI—The Camp of the Deer 


Fishing just now for the fisherman, and hunt- 
ing later on for the hunter. Good eats for every 
one and all sorts of outdoor recreation for Psa 
and old, as the cabins face cool Davis Pond, an 
have the famed Maine woods for a background. 

Write for booklet and make reservations early. 


CAMP WAPITI ASSN., PATTEN, MAINE. 


MAINE! 


The state for every one who wants to live outdoors. 


Lake Parlin House and Camps 
Henry P. McKenney, prop., 
Jackman Station, Me., 
offer every form of outdoor recreation for young and old. 
The fisherman, hunter, autoist, toddler and member of 


the ‘‘rocking-chair fleet’’ will enjoy every minute. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 








F GOOD FISHING, GOOD HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, PURE AND 
Health-giving Air with good accommodations at 
reasonable prices are the attractions that call the 
Sportsman and his family away from their daily 
cares, then the merits of CLEARWATER CAMPS 
should be investigated. 
CLEARWATER CAMPS 
Are situated on the western shore of Clearwater Lake, 
near the little village of Allen’s Mills, five miles from 
Farmington, the terminus of the Maine Centra’; Railroad, 
and the shire Ts of Franklin County, Maize. 
E. AY, Farmington, Maine. 


WILLIAMS RESORT 
HAYWARD, WISCONSIN 


Express records show that more muskal- 
lunge and bass were caught during the 
season of 1918 at our Resort than any 
other in Wisconsin. Better be safe than 
sorry. 


of the Beaverkill’’ 


Famous for scenery, clear air, fishing and other vaca- 
tionist diversions. One of the best resorts has enjoyed 
the same patronage for twenty seasons. Rates are rea- 
sonable and accommodations limited. Write for further 


information to 
L. I. PERCIVAL, 
Clear Lake Co’ 
Beaverkill, 


The Well-known 
Tobey Estate, 


"N.Y. 


In Maine’ Ideal 
"Boting, Pua 


Pleasant Island Camps ¢= 


The place for you, Mr. § ; - the entire family. 
This region is famous for Trout and Landlocked Salmon 
fishing during the spring and summer and Partridge and 
Deer Hunting in the Fall. Each camp has open fireplace, 
nearly all have baths—fitted in a way that spells comfort. 
Excellent cuisine. Fresh vegetables, miik, cream and 
poultry. Write for booklet 


WESTON U. TOOTHHAKER 
Pleasant Island, Maine 


FORKS OF MACHIAS CAMPS 


Finest Trout Fishing in Maine 
Partridges—Ducks—Woodcock— 
Moose—Deer—Bear 
Request booklet and decide to try best game section in ‘Maire 
Telephone 


HENRY RAFFORD, Ashland, Aroostock County Me. 


HICKORY LODGE 


KISKATOM, GREENE CO., N. Y. 


Six miles from village of Catskill; sanitary improvements 
and modernly furnished; select patronage; wonderful 
brook trout fishing in the mountain streams and German 
Brown, Rainbow Trout, and Pickerel weighing 2 to a 
pounds can be caught in stream running thro 

erty, within 500 feet of house; bird and rabbit chee 
in fall; auto service from depot to house. 


JAMES D. McDONALD, P. 0. Catskill, N. Y. 


HILLSIDE RIVER VIEW 


A summer resort, located in beautiful 
Sullivan County, in the midst 
of Nature’s splendor. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
E. B. FERDON, Prop. Roscoe, N. Y. 


CRABBING, FISHING 


on the Chesapeak Bay the greatest crab- 
bing grounds in U. S. Rockfish, Black 
Bass, Pike, Perch, and sunfish are plenti- 
ful. If you’have never spent a vacation 
on the Chesapeak Bay here is your 
chance. House boat, cabin motor boat, 
and row boats at your service. A week 
or two roughing it on the Chesapeak will 
do you more good than your doctor. For 
full particulars address W. D. SELLERS, 
831 Prangley Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Seven room peeled-log camp on large lake in 
Maine Woods; also two single room detached 
cabins. Dry, healthy location. Railroad station 
near camp. Main camp has fine large fireplace of 
granite, is nicely and artistically furnished and 
fully equipped for housekeeping. Excellent fishing 
and hunting in season. Particulars on request. 


Address: C. CABLE, Schoodic, Maine 


SEA CLIFF PHEASANTRY 
We have nearly all.of the rare pheas- 
ants and cranes, also white, gemgecs 
black shouldered japanese P L 
Sonear duoks. Eggs in Season for 
Write for prices and partiou-. 


BALDWIN PALMER’ 
Villa Serena, Sea Cliff, Long Island, N, Y. 
Member of the Game Guild.  6¢ 





IL KANNOPSKY 22. 





ont “an aes of artificial eyes es birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturin; —— 
Send for prices. All | kinds ¢ of b nla an skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
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THE GRASSHOPPER 
rot 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 413) 


then a description if properly made can 
be easily understood by the average per- 
son. 

But to return to our original theme 
and leaving for others the questionable 
pleasure of arguing about correct terms 
and phrases; the fall of grasshoppers 
generally commences about 8 A. M. (old 
style), however, if the preceding night 
has been quite cool and should there 
have been a touch of frost in the early 
morning, the grasshoppers may not be- 
gin to appear floating on the surface of 
the water until some time later, possibly 
as late as 11 A. M. 

NCE they begin to appear floating 

on the surface of the water, they 

continue to do so during the greater 
part of the balance of the day, and dur- 
ing all this time the fish feed raven- 
ously on them. The average duration 
of a fall of grasshoppers on a favorable 
day may be put down at about 6% or 
7 hours. Now this is a much longer time 
than the length of time taken by a rise 
of some particular fly. I have observed 
some very heavy rises of the March 
Brown or Brown Drake. These usually 
commenced about 9 A. M. and by 1:30 
P. M. there was not a single specimen 
visible in the air or floating down stream 
on the surface of the water. This rise 
of the Brown Drake must not be taken 
as an average rise, in fact it was an 
exceptional rise, and it only lasted about 
four hours. The evening rise of sedges 
and spinners is of much shorter dura- 
tion. Of course there are days on which 
some sort of a hatch of flies is taking 
place on and off throughout the entire 
day, but these sort of days are not 
nearly as numerous as the days on which 
a fall of grasshoppers lasts 6’ or 7 hours. 

The majority of fishermen that I have 
met invariably use the natural insect 
for bait, but although numbers of trout 
are caught in this manner, there are 
certain disadvantages in connection with 
this style of fishing that will be worth 
while enumerating as contrasted with 
the, in my estimation, better and more 
sportsmanlike method of catching trout 
with the grasshopper fly. 


O begin with there is first of all the 
necessity of catching the grasshop- 
pers, then there is the messy job 

of impaling them on the hook, and when 
they are finally fixed, the casting of the 
baited hook on the water. 

A grasshopper on a hook will not float 
and consequently does not present a very 
natural appearance. In localities where 
many fishermen use the natural bait, the 
fish become very wary and will only 
take the baited hook in the swift water 
or in water where the comparatively 
still surface is ruffled by a strong wind. 
Therefore, unless a good wind is blow- 
ing, only the upper portions of the pools 
where the surface is broken up by the 
swift rush of the incoming water is worth 
fishing with the baited hook. 

The deep, slow flowing portions, where, 
it might be incidentally remarked, most 
of the bigger fish are to be found, has 
to be left unfished, or fished only with 
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ANGLING SUPPLIES 


eerie camsaedlenienemandnedatimertins 

AN ANGLER IN SARATOGA COUNTY, NEW 
York, last June wrote: “Please send me by mail 
at once $1.00 worth off meal worms. The others 
you sent were good for perch and sun fish, also 
trout.” 800, $1.00; 500, $1.50. C. B. Kern, Box 
603, Mount Joy, Pennsylvania. 









BASS —TRY LIVE HELLGRA- 
mites (Dobson). The natural food of the bass. 
Gets "em when all other lures fail. Price $5.00 





per hundred. Safe delivery guaranteed. Henry 
Quimby, Elmira, New York, 


ee 
HEDDON ROD FOR SALE, NO. 6 AGATINE, 
equipped; used one month, $6.50. Jess Barker, 
Humboldt, Iowa. ; 
—[—[—[—[——_—[—[—[—[—[[[BBBnBnana—S—X—> 
ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


“BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


a al ah ee atc dealer 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
% size, 68c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Missouri. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


FORDS RUN 34 MILES PER GALLON WITH 
our 1919 carburetors. Use cheapest gasoline or 
half kerosene. Start easy any weather. Increased 
power, Styles for all motors. Runs slow high 
gar. Attach yourself. Big profits for agents. 
Money back guarantee, 30 days’ trial. Air-Friction 
Carburetor Co., 550 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio, 


BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


BROWN’S FOX BOOK—ALL THE INFOR- 
mation necessary to teach _anyone to become an 
expert fox-trapper is in this book. Baits, scents 
and methods of setting plainly given. No chance 
for mistakes. Price only $2.00. Address, Ernest 
A. Brown, 24 Gilljs Street, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. 


ction inacerimesesiniy 

“CAMPER’S OWN BOOK” TREATS ON THE 
very subjects that any man wants to know when 
contemplating a camping trip. It is made up of a 
series of contributions for sportsmen by _sports- 
men. Price 50c, paper cover. Forest AND STREAM 
Book Department, 9 East 40th Street, New York 


City. 


“NESSMUK” IS THE ONE IDEAL BOOK 
for hunter, trader, trapper or camper. Every 
chapter is worth the price of the book alone. Cloth- : 
bound, fully illustrated, price $1.00. Forest AND 
Srream Book Department, 9 East 40th Street, 


New York City. 


aia ical siti magical ieoagiepscihndsharsetiecahsnsesins 

“PETS—THEIR HISTORY AND CARE,” IS 
the outgrowth of a successful, practical experience 
in the care of almost every bird or animal which 
may be kept for companionship. Price $2.00. 
ForESt AND STREAM Book Department, 9 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 


SEND 25¢ IN STAMPS OR COIN FOR 3 
issues of National Sportsman Magazine, devoted 
to hunting, fishing, camping and trapping, _and 
containing more for sale and exchange classified 
advertisements of guns, rifles, dogs, camping and 
i outfits, etc., than any magazine pub- 
lished. National Sportsman Magazine, 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Bo ig te a Ek eet dehnlaiclear 

WRITE US FOR ANY INFORMATION YOU 
require on any outdoor book published. Our 
{8-page book catalog, listing outdoor books exclu- 
sively, is free for the asking. Forest AnD STREAM 
Book Department, 9 East 40th Street, New York 
City. 














































































FERRETS FOR SALE 












Campbell, 





lots. Write for prices. W. H. 
London, Ohio. Route 2. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts, 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small. 
Routh. black. bass. commercially. in. the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
tanging from advanced fry to 8 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
Yited. Send. for circulars. Address Henry W. 
an, New Preston, Connecticut. 









































FOREST’ AND 


A nonsion’ charge of five 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 


army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 


and at the end of blazed 
trails. 


FOR SALE 


7 x 7 FORESTER’S TENT, GROUND CLOTH 
and bobinet front. Practically new; 8 pounds, 
$15.00. R. W. Burger, P. O. Box 229, New York 
City, New York. 


FOR SALE—A RANGER MOTORBIKE, 
equipped with famous Stormey-Archer three-speed 
coaster brake; has high, low and_ intermediate 
gears, running order; cost $75.00. First. 
$35.00 takes it. Forty dollar taxidermy course, 
including 14 ir glass eyes and set taxidermy 
tools, $20. eneca vest pocket camera, $6.00, 
nearly new. Cecil Hanson, Winterset, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—LARGE EIGHT-POINT BUCK 
pe $15.00, or guns. Clayton Upton, Dover, 
’ermont. 


‘FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE—TRADE FOR COON HOUND— 
Misselbach casting reel, freespool, $4.75, used 
twice; Daylo flashlight, 3 inch face, $2.00, new; 
22 calibre Stevens offhand target pistol, $6.50, shot 











less than 100 times; Waltham gold watch, $12.00, 
20 year guarantee. E. York, E. Maiden St., Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


BELLE-OIL—BEST OIL FOR GUNS; RIFLES, 
or any use where an oil should be used. Tested 
on rifle barrels. Shot with 50 per cent. over 
charge cartridges as proof shots and kept them 
right. Will keep your firearm right inside and 
outside. Contains no acid. Beware of gun greases 
and oils containing permanganate of ammonia. 
A little Belle-Oil in the chamber of those auto- 
matics once in a while will save you trouble. 
Trial size, 20 cents, postpaid. Large size, 50 
cents. Money order. otice—directions with 
each trial bottle—how to refinish your gun or 
rifle. Address, Belleville Laboratories, Leicester, 
Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE—1 MAUSER 8 M/M SPORTING 
rifle in perfect condition, price $100. C. G. Ru- 
“pert, ilmington, Delaware. 


MARKSMEN ATTENTION—PERFECT BUL- 
lets make perfect scores. Cast bullets under pres- 
sure makes every bullet perfect; no pouring. 
Send 25c¢ for prints and instructions or send us 
= moulds and we will make your bullets. 











ankee Specialty Co., 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Penn- 


sylvania. 








HUNTING AND TRAPPING 


ACCOMMODATE THREE HUNTERS IN MY 
camp for deer season. Grub, bedding, my serv- 
ices, $35.00 each; three, $100.00. Clayton Upton, 
Dover, Vermont. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FOR SALE—IDEAL LOCATION FOR HUNT- 
ing lodge on Yellow River, Burnett County, Wis- 
consin. Many good fishing lakes in district. River 
bank overlooks nine-acre wild rice swamp in bend 
of river. Old timers say best duck shooting in 
Northern Wisconsin. Forty acres in tract over- 
looking the big rice swamp. Sixteen miles from 
Spooner or Webster, 3 miles to inland town. Wil’ 
sell tract outright for $600 or will lease for period 
of years. Members of shooting clubs write for 
further particulars. R. R. Ring, 333 Palace Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION!—WE OFFER 
for sale a rare See: an island in Currituck 
Sound, N. C., easily accessible from the main 
I roneek as ducking grounds. The 
island contains 400 acres, a part of which is in 
cultivation, has one or two small buildings. An 

ee par 














ideal place for a gunning club. For furt . 
ticulars see or write R. S. Brooks, 37 Hadding- 
ton Bldg., Norfolk, Virginia. Phone 1363. 


STREAM 














HUNTING AND TRAPPING 
PARTNER FOR HUNTING, TRAPPING AND 
prospecting in Alaska or Northwest. Have good 
proposition for right party. Robert S. Guy, 2046 
W. Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois. ; 


LIVE 8TOCK 


slic iinet a ait 

DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED DUCKS, 
no limit. Wild Mallards $4.00 pair; English Call- 
ers $8.00 pair, extra hen $5.00. Duck ok 25c. 
Ferret for sale. Mail draft. E, Breman Company, 
Danville, Illinois. 

DOVES—-RARE AUSTRALIAN RED 
Cheeks, Diamonds, Top Knots, Mexican Red 
Wings, White and ming: Neck Doves; Pheasants, 
all varieties; rare song birds, talking parrots, fine 











bred dogs, Angora cats, rabbits, guinea pigs, fer- 
rets, Japanese waltzing mice. Circulars free. De- 
troit Bird Store, Detroit, Michigan. 

FOR SALE—BELGIAN HARES, WHITE, 


black and grey. Rabbits must sell. L. V. Mc- 
Callister, Denver, Illinois. 
RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR ME. I FUR- 


nish magnificent, young thoroughbred Rufus Red ° 
stock at $2.00 each, and buy all you raise at 30 

to 60 cents per pound, live weight; send ten cents 

for complete Breeder’s Instruction Booklet. Frank 

E. Cross., 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Missouri. 


LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


TIME IS MONEY—BY PAYING $35.00 NOW 
you can own a pair of fine thoroughbred Silver 
Foxes within five years. No further cost. Same 
foxes would cost you $1,200 delivered this fall. 
Does this not prove that Time is Money? Par- 
ticulars by return mail free. Frank A. Atkinson, 
Grandview Terrace, Tarentum, Pennsylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN CITIZENS, 18 TO 60, INCLUD- 
ing women, investigate immediately your rights to 
government employment. Let me send you Form 
RK 2048 for free advice. Earl Hopkins, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. unnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Leuis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—LIST OF PURCHASERS. OF 
hunting and fishing licenses for State of Georgia, 
season 1918-1919. Jas. J. Joines, 321 State Capi- 
tol, Atlanta, Georgia. 


MUSKEETOPUNEK.—THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
remedy for mosquitoes on the market. It never 
fails to satisfy; 35c a package, three, 
Muskeetopunk Co., F, Pekin, Illinois. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


STOP, LOOK, READ, I WILL MAKE YOU 
a Black Fox Rancher on easy payments to suit 
you. Enclose stamp for particulars. Wilfrid L. 
Todd, Miltown, New Brunswick. 


WANTED—TO GET INTO COMMUNICA- 
tion with parties who would be interested in or- 
ganizing a FISH AND GAME CLUB, as I rep- 
resent the owners of a very desirable location of 
about 7,000 acres of good land and on which is 
a very fine trout stream and plenty of all kinds of 
game. It also has a large amount of young trees 
as well as original growth timber. It is near a 
main line railroad in Pennsylvania. It can 
——_ for $4 per acre. Title perfect. Address 
A. R. Spicer, Agent, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

















PHOTO SUPPLIES 
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CAMERAS—GRAFLEX LENSES BOUGHT, 
sold and exchanged. Guns and revolvers taken in 
trade. Minneapolis Camera Exchange, 509 Ka- 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DOZEN 4” x 6” MOUNTED PI 
any photo. C. O. D., $1.77. 
tyville, Iowa. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c; PRINTS 4c. WIN- 
gard, 801 16th Street, Port Huron, Michigan. 


MAIL US 15c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives, any size, and ic for six prints. 
send 35c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


CTURES, FROM 
Fell Studio, Liber- 











PIPES 


ONE DOLLAR WILL BUY A GENUINE 
Indian made pipe. If you smoke, send to Albert 
Heath, Harbor Springs, Michigan, 





In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory 


ATREDALES 


FOR SALE—AIREDALES OF THE VERY 
best breeding. Open bred bitches and puppies. 
Marathon Kennels, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED MALE AIRE- 
dale, one year old; $40.00. Wood County, Box 
76, Nekoosa, Wisconsin. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES HAVE EARNED 
a’ national reputation for gameness, intelligence, 
and high standard of appearance. They are mak- 
ing “ps on both fur and feathered game iu prac- 
tically every State in the Union and Canada. 
Registered puppies that are bred to hunt and fit 
to show, now ready for delivery. Lionheart Ken- 
nels (Reg.), Anaconda, Montana. (Formerly 
Washoe Kennels). 


COLLIES 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Michigan. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


DOGS WANTED 


AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, PUPPIES 
and grown stock, either sex. Must be healthy, 
thoroughbred, reasonable. Give full particulars. 
If you wish to buy an Airedale, write for our 
= list. Airedale Exchange, Box M, La Rue, 

io. 


WANTED—AIREDALE PUPPIES AT ONCE. 
Give price, description and full particulars. Will 
also contract for future delivery. P. H. Sprague, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


¢ FOR SALE OR TRADE 


A PARTRIDGE DOG WITHOUT A PEER; 
price $100, or will exchange for coon and opos- 
sum hound of equal value. Trial. C. W. Brad- 
ford, Keller, Virginia. 


cba is alien apparition 
TRADE OR SELL—ONE BIRD DOG AND 
coon dog. Want guns. Chas. Lowton, Erie, Pa. 


GUN DOGS 


atl Eales Sepmeeeareere dipergreosonn 

ENROLLED ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES OF 
the world’s best breeding. The dam is the t 
field trial and bench setter, Theodores Sally, 
handled and trained by W. D, Gilcrest. The sire, 
a straight Llewellyn and a shooting dog par ex- 
cellence. You can’t beat the combination. Lion- 
heart Kennels, Anaconda, Montana. 


se eceisciesdk cel cea ac i iceiiasnsintoamsmnanshis 
LLEWELLYNS, WHELPED FEB. 12; GLAD- 

stone stock; no better blood; price very reason- 

able. George W. Ide, Brooklyn, Connecticut. 


TE da a age PN ea ee SE ea eens 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Rerry, Ky., offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
alone to judge the quality, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Sixty-eight page, highly 
illustrated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for 10c in stamps or coin. 


HOUNDS 


FOR SALE-—-AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
Walker fox hound bitch; fast, true and game; 
works on rabbits or fox, C. Butterfield, 
South Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 


spc i icp li 
FOR SALE—AT ALL TIMES. HOUNDS FOR 

any game. Trial allowed. Send stamp fer list. 

Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Georgia. 


AND STREAM 


GUN DOGS 
FOR SALE—COON, OPOSS 


hounds, Write your wants and for prices. R. E. 
Turner, R. No. 2, Xenia, Ohio. 


bunch of three-year-old hounds, well started on 
Order now and receive the kind 
Stamp 


coon. 
Price list at your request. 
Frank Beaird, Ashland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 
hounds. From mountain section, North Arkansas. 
Address Noah King, Calico Rock, Arkansas. 


TE, 

HIGH-CLASS FOX HOUND BITCH FOR 
sale, also well-bred puppies. Geo. Dosdoll, Zum- 
bro Falls, Minnesota. 


WELL, BOYS, THE SEASON’S ABOUT HERE 
for coon, skunk, opossum and rabbit hounds. We 
offer the best bunch of hounds in this class that 
we have ever offered for sale. 
absolutely right and are good enough for any 
—— or sport to follow. Sold on ten days’ 
trial. j inni 
trail, $10 each. Choice puppies of pure tree and 
fox breeding for sale at all times. Westminster 
Kennels, Tower Hill, Illinois. 


ou want. 
or reply. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL VARIETIES—DOGS, RABBITS, PIG- 
eons, pheasants, mice, rats, guinea pigs, goats, 
swine, etc. Circular 10c, Violet Hill Kennels, 
York, Pennsylvania. R. F. D. No. 2. 


BEAGLES, BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS, 
i coon, fox, skunk dogs, cavies, rabbits. 
M. W. Baubletz, Seven Valleys, Penn- 


pleasantly surprise you. Hunting dogs a special- 
ty. Modern up-to-date kennel, large yards. Ref- 
erences. Visitors welcome at all times. Red 
cocker an at stud. Send for photo and pedi- 
gree. ‘oncordia Kennels, Concord, Massachu- 
setts. 


FOR SALE—NINE GREAT DANE PUPS, 
six dogs, three bitches. Big, strong dogs from 
pure bred stock. The price is right. Write for 
particulars. Collins, the Fox Man, 105 S. Park 
St., Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 


the hound. Sample free. 


zine featurin 
Heuads and Hunting, Decatur, 


Desk F, 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, Almerican Fox Hounds, Li 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


PUPPIES—THOROUGHBRED, WALKER 
fox hound, coon hound and beagles; also broken 
stock. Trial. Geo. Walter, Seven Valleys, Penn- 
sylvania. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS TO ° 
plenty for sale. Bird dogs and rabbit hounds on 
trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 


PET STOCK 


CAIRN TERRIERS—PUPPIES AND DOGS 

for sale. The faithful, hardy and game little ter- 

An ideal companion for children. I special- 

ize in American bred dogs from best imported 

stock. Mrs. Henry F. Price, Riverside, Con- 
necticut. 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $15; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood,” 
Denver, Colorado. 


FOR SALE—A 
bred wire haired fox terrier co. Regi: 
Geo. W. Lovell, Tel. 29-M, Middleboro, Mass. 
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any hope of success when there is g 
heavy, wind, Sp iPass,, 

Then again, if the stream should hap. 
pen to bea fairly large one, it is fre. 
quently impossible to cast the baited hook 
the distance necessary to reach a feed. 
ing fish without at the same time run- 
ning the risk of having the grasshopper 
fall off the hook while making the throw. 
Distances which are beyond the reach of 
the bait fisherman can be covered by any 
fairly proficient fly fisherman. 

There are still many wild streams but 
the time is not very far distant when, 
owing to the ever-increasing use of the 
automobile there will be very few streams 
within the reach of any but those who 
can take unlimited time for their fish- 
ing trips where the trout will not be 
fairly well educated as to the danger of 
feeding on grasshoppers that do not look 
perfectly natural. 


‘ 


NOTES ON SHORE 
BIRD SHOOTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 411) 


down to leeward where they circle and 
then draw in over the decoys. It is there- 


. fore not advisable to shoot at a flock 


passing over your head, as it will turn 
and come in over the head of the stool. 
It sometimes occurs when snipe are 
making their flight late in the after- 
noon that they are not inclined to stool 
well. In cases like this a few scattering 
stool set way to windward stuck up in 
deep water will draw down the birds in 
passing and by judicious ¢alling they can 
be worked in for a shot. Each variety 
must be distinguished and recognized as 
soon as seen, for they often fly in perfect 
silence and will not notice the decoys 
unless called. As they come in they 
hover and drop their legs, which is the 
moment the sportsman should take to 
pick out his birds and shoot. At the 
report the frightened flock will dart 
about in terror, making the second shot 
difficult. Soon they so far regain their 
courage that those which escaped again 
wheel and return, giving a second and 
often a third shot to the gunner. 
Using a 12-gauge gun, stiff charges of 
powder and either 8 or 10 shot will give 
the best results. The gunner should 
dress in light canvas clothing, with rub- 
ber boots, and as the season is apt to 
be conducive to black flies and mosquitoes, 
arrangements should be made to provide 
plenty of fly dope to combat these pests. 
The study of shore birds will well re- 
pay the sportsmen who follows this game, 
as there are some 185 different species 
of these birds, each with more or less 
his own peculiar call. It can be readily 
seen the sportsman will not graduate as 
an expert in a day. The call note of the 
Turnstone, or Brant Bird, is ever s0 
hard to imitate. The round, full note 
of Black-breasted Plover or Beetle-head 
is the sportsman’s joy. There is the soft, 
plaintive note of the Piping Plover, and 
the shrill tones of the Ringneck, and also 
the peculiar inspiriting triple note of the 
winter Yellow-Leg. But in order t? 
study carefully the habits, food and 
peculiarities of the shore birds, we must 
be among them or with them. Not alone 
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does the shore bird gunner enjoy the 
sport of a morning or two with the birds, 
but he knows that no finer birds find 
their way to his table than these same 
beach snipe; in fact we do not believe 
finer birds for the table are to be: found 
than the Golden and Upland Plover. 

On the southern shores of Long Island 
are many famous sniping grounds, the 
writer some 30 years ago in early Sep- 
tember, after a three-days’ storm, sat 
in a blind on what was then known as 
Fiddleton Flats, broad mud flats, on the 
Fire Island meadows, and enjoyed a 
day’s shooting during a great flight of 
bay birds. Flock after flock came along, 
till night overtook us and we wearily 
pulled our boat across the bay with a 
backload of birds. The next day the 
birds had gone. A flight of birds is 
liable to occur anywhere up and down 
the coast during the migrating season, if 
wind and other conditions are favorable. 

Who can tell the habits of our wild 
fowl and aquatic birds so well as the 
men who, day in and day out, in cold 
and heat and in all kinds of weather, 
follow shooting as guides for sports- 
men? Unfortunately for the public these 
men cannot spare the time to jot down 
their experiences; indeed, but few of 
them can write and so much that, if rec- 
orded, would be of real value to the shoot- 
ing world is lost. 

Let. me advise those who have never 
tried the sport, to get in touch with 
some one of these professional shore bird 
guides. The day will end with much 
of profit to the sportsman. The early 
morning on the marsh or beach, the 
building of the blind, the putting out 
of the stool, and the uncanny skill of the 
guide, who, with perfect eyesight, recog- 
nizes each variety at prodigious dis- 
tances andwith perfect variation, whistles 
them in over the stools, each with his 
own peculiar note. Such a day isa rev- 
elation, and when the bag limit is se- 
cured and you go wearily homeward, 
you can count it a day of the calendar 
to be scored in Red. 





CLEARING UP 


STREAM POLLUTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 399) 


ments by telegram and letter. He first 
wished to know how we expected to ac- 
complish anything with such a stupend- 
ous problem by a summer’s work, and 
was vastly relieved when he learned that 
we had no idea of actually abating pollu- 
tion during that summer. He had hesi- 
tated to accept appointment because of 
the possibility that I might look for im- 
possible results. When I told him that 

I wanted him to become a member of 
our board of strategy, to study the sit- 
uation and to map out the course of 


future work, he took the problem up 


with enthusiasm and assisted us in for- 
mulating plans that I am sure will yield 
most important results within the next 
few years. 

“Professor Ward made a preliminary 
investigation of the extent of pollution 
in the principal rivers of the State, and 
of the effect of that pollution upon the 
aquatic life of the streams. As a result 
of this study he was able to show us that 


FOREST AND 


manent industrial basis. 





our law can be really effective, even in 
the more difficult cases, provided we have 
proper scientific assistance in working 
up the evidence. This in itself was a 
most important result to accomplish. 

“At the end of this investigation I 
called a conference which was attended 
by representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, the United States Food 
Administration, biologists and fish cul- 
turists, and representatives of industries 
and public organizations from all parts of 
the State. The study that we had already 
made of steps that must be taken to 
abate pollution, with due regard for the 
State’s highly. organized industrial fa- 
bric, formed the basis of discussion at 
the conference, arid brought about the 
complete agreement of those present. 

“The program agreed upon by the con- 
ference required few changes in the pres- 
ent law. Appropriations were found to 
be necessary, however, for the employ- 
ment of an expert biologist and chemist, 
for educational work among industries 
affected, and for general administration 
of laws already on the books. The pro- 
gram further provided for the establish- 
ment in the Conservation Commission of 
an effective clearing house regarding all 
pollution matters, and for developing co- 
operation among the industries con- 
cerned, so that reclamation and disposal 
processes worked out by industrial chem- 
ists and engineers may become generally 
known. 

“It was agreed that the efforts of the 
Conservation Commission should be di- 
rected toward helping this reclamation 
movement as much as possible, and en- 
deavoring to have it put upon a per- 
In this way a 
double benefit to the public at large will 
result—the conservation of a valuable 
food product in the fish that are now de- 
stroyed, and the saving of millions of 
dollars in by-products that need not be 
wasted. 

“It was the belief of the industries 
represented at the conference that a spir- 
it of co-operation will be manifested by 
manufacturers, and that in the majority 
of cases it will not be necessary to ap- 
ply the rigorous procedure provided for 
the enforcement of the law. 

“Following the conference, a careful 
plotting of all of the potential sources 
of pollution in the State was undertaken. 
A card index was prepared, with a-card 
giving the known details of each case, 
and each case was then indicated with 
a pin of appropriate color on a large 
map’ of the State. On the map the 
boundaries of each river system are 
drawn with a heavy. line, and the colors 
of the pins show the types of pollution. 
There are about 1,600 cases in all. We 
thus have an actual visual represen- 
tation of the conditions on every water- 
shed. The cards give condensed informa- 
tion, and a set of report sheets turned in 
by game protectors give still further 
data. While the information supplied 
by game protectors is of course not thor- 
oughly accurate, because they are not 
scientific men, it is nevertheless suf- 
ficiently so for the purpose of a rough 
survey, and furnishes the basis for the 
work of a specialist. This means that 
we now know in detail what our prob- 
lems are and where they are located. 
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AMERICAN 
GAME BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


This large and profusely illustrated 
volume covers the whole field of upland 
shooting in America. It deals with the 
birds followed by the upland shooter with 
dog and gun, and gives practically every- 
thing that is known about the woodcock, 
the snipe, all the North American quail, 
grouse and wild turkeys. This is its 
scheme: 


Part 1—Life histories of upland game 
birds; many portraits. 


Part IIl—Upland shooting, and also |}: 
guns, loads, dogs, clothing, 5 


Part IIl—Chooting of the 
ruffed grouse, quail, etc. 


There are life-like colored plates of 
the ruffed grouse and quail, and 48 other 
full-page plates, with many line cuts in 
the text. 


The book is really the last word on 
upland shooting, and this is what some 
of the authorities think of it: 


future, 


“It is, I think, a model of what such 
a book should be—but so seldom is, It 
is, indeed, much more than « treatise on 
field sports, for it furnishes such full and 
excellent life histories of the birds of 
which it treats that it should find a place 
in every library devoted to pure ornith- 
om “~——William Brewster, bridge, 


A very complete wenraraes fer sports- 
men and naturalists... th ancedotes, 
of his own and others . "The book wil 


be enjoyed not only by sportsmen, but by 


rts- 

men. work is ~ on complete one 
of its kind.’’—Boston 

“This ao is cane welcome—@ 


treat to man who loves to tramp the 
uplands with dog and gun.” inter Ocean, 
Chicago, 


This book is a companion volume to 
American Duck Shooting, and the two 
cover practically the whole subject of 
field shooting with the shotgun in North 
America, 


Illustrated, cloth. About 575 pages. 
Price, $3.50 net; postage, 25c. 


For Sale by 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 


9 East 40th Street NEW YORK 


TAXIDEMRY 


UNEXCELLED TAXIDERMY WORK—OUR 


taxidermy work is unexcelled in every respect. 
Give us a trial as proof of our merits. Grove 
Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


FOXES WANTED—100 YOUNG REDS AND 
greys. Ross Brown, McFall, Alabama. 

WANTED—HIGH GRADE SIX OR EIGHT 
power prism binoculars ; give make, specifications, 
condition amd price. J. W. Hancock, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


WANTED — KING-BUSCH SPORTSMEN’S 
binocular, three inches heigh, weight nine — 
object glass three-fourths inch, power eight di- 
ameters. Want fine condition. 

el, Freeport, Illinois, 


Address Ralph 
Rosensti 





FOREST AND 


SPRATT'S 


DOG and PUPPY 
CAKES 


Write for samples and 
send 2c. stamp for cata- 
logue ‘‘Dog Culture’”’ which 
contains much valuable in- 
formation regarding care, 
rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S 
NEWARK 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 

If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE C9. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


I want a- fow> more: field trial oo + 
. I have the country and birds to 
e a few more 


EATON, ILLINOIS 


PATENT 





LIMITED 


NEW JERSEY 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


| Oorang Airedale 
Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 


square. Prominence at stop. The ing 
combination of Marse Ben,‘ Count Whitestone and Mo- 
hawk II blood, hard to equal. 4 
An extra fast easy going dog with great nose and bird 
finding instinct. Stud -fee $50. 
Address and Express Office: 
REG HALLADAY, Cresskill, New Jersey. 


DADDY LONG NOSE OF BRIAR- 


crest—At Stud. Longest headed, dark-eyed Aire- 
dale in the East today. Winner only time shown. 
Specially brought from the Pacific Coast to cor- 
rect light eyes. Reasonable fee. Blayney, 1542 
58th St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
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AvuGusT, 1919 
“We now have in press a report by — 
Professor Ward covering the evils of pol- — 
lution, the necessity for eliminating it, 
and the general policy adopted by the © 
commission. This report is to be sent | 
very shortly to every individual, com- — 
pany, institution and municipality rep- — 
resented in our card index and on the — 
map. With the report they will re- © 
ceive a letter stating that they have — 
been reported to the commission as caus- — 
ing pollution, and requesting their co- 
operation in eliminating it. This letter 
and the report will serve two purposes: 
First, it will put them all upon general ~ 
notice that there is a pollution law © 
which they may be violating; second, 
it will give them a clear idea of the 
commission’s policy. 
“Our list is a list of potential pollut- 
ers, and not all of them are actually 
causing damage. The first replies will 


; develop many of those cases that are 


harmless, and when we have verified that 
fact, they will be removed from our list ~ 
and map. 

“The man in charge of the work will 
from this time on collect all of the 
information possible regarding every in- 
stace of pollution and properly assimi- 
late it into our records. This will mean 
much field work, largely of a biological 
nature, and constant study of methods 
of disposal. This information will fur- 
nish the basis for continual action. 

“Study of the map already indicates 
that it will be advisable to call a con- 
ference of selected industries for discus- 
sion of the problems peculiar to each, 
with the idea that co-operation can be 
developed for clearing up the pollution 
caused by each industry in the shortest 

Special. publications will | 
also be issued, devoted to successful ~ 
methods of treating particular kinds of 
waste, for instance that from creameries 
and milk condenseries. Conferences and 
special publications, or other work, will 
not be undertaken unless it is first clear- 
ly understood what results are to be ac- 
complished and it is apparent that some- 
thing definite will follow. 

“The map also indicates that it will 
be possible to take certain streams and 
endeavor to clear each stream as a whole. 
Unfortunately this cannot be done with 
every stream, as the problems presented 
by some industries. are too difficult for 
immediate solution. 

“Our work so far has been directed to- 
ward laying a foundation. We are just be- 
ginning to approach the stage where 
we expect to show concrete results. Al- 
ready some definite results have been 
accomplished. We have already made 
recommendations for modifications in 
some plants, and the recommendations 
have been adopted. I am firmly con- 
vinced that it is necessary only to go 
ahead step by step, with absolute firm- 
ness where necessary, and with co- 
operation whenever it is reciprocated, to 
return our streams ultimately to a con- 
dition at least approximating their na- 
tural purity. I am the more assured of 
this because some of the biggest indus- 


-tries.in the. State have promised their 


support and have given tangible evidence 
of good faith by already setting their 
chemists at work on their problems.” 





